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If the reader has h^m 'interested in the 
fate of Herbert Llewellen/he will^ perhaps, 
be pained to find him, after so long a 
reparation, so miserably situated. His 
own slight sketch of his history will be 
Bufficient to give all the necessary informa- 
tion respecting his captivity, but there are 
a few incidents connected with his^ friend 
Margarita, that it will be well to relate 
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more fully, before we again take our leare 
of him. 

When Herbert was placed under the 
peculiar care of Margarita, his captors 
were well aware that he could not have a 
stricter guardian. Margarita hated the 
English with the implacable hatred of her 
country, and panted to revenge on the 
whole nation the wroDgs she had suffered 
from one individual of it. 

And what were her wrongs? Her 
story, alas I is only one more leaf, added 
to the great book of man's selfishness and 
sin. Although it has been often told before, 
and will be often again repeated, the leaf 
must be written here. She was the child 
of honest parents, who lived in a pretty 
Httle Italian farm amongst the mountains. 
She was ** beautiful exceedingly/' acoord* 
ing to the beauty of her countrywomen. 
She grew up, to use her own figurative 
language, like a wild viae, xmprnnediand 
uncultivated. Her parents loved her^too 
blindly to connect her. She wms i£sll 
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dr passion and pride ; capable of the xno9t 
devoted love, and the most intense hatred. 
She was the envy of the maidens, and the 
admiration of the youths of her village, 
but like the Margaret of Gothe, her l)eaut7 
was her destruction. 

In vain had she been wooed by the 
young men around her ; none of them 
could win her lore. Wilful and wild as a 
gazelle, if she gave but a glance frpmhe? 
dark eyes, or a word of ^^f^mfig en- 
couragement, it was but to .withdi^aw the 
one, and to repent the other. 

At last there came a stranger. to. her 
hamlet, an .English traveller. He was a 
gentleman, apparently, by birth, educa* 
tion, and profession, but not by pature. 
flis.name was Mordaunt— tM l^ast so he 
flaid,T— his profession, the army. He saw 
Margarita crowned with flowers at a rustic 
gathering — mingled with the throng that 
surrounded her-r-dauced with her, and was 
captivated by her beauty and innpcence^ 
besought her day after day, .perg^aded 

B 2 
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her that he lored her, and succeeded ifl 
winning her affections. Margarita's love 
mas of no common nature. It was a devo- 
tion unknown to the colder children of the 
north. • Mordaunt could not understand 
it, though he gloried in being its object. 
She said she could die for him, and doubt- 
less would have done so if required. She 
was pure as the snow of her own mountains, 
and this her lover knew. The arts of the 
seducer were lost upon her. It was only 
by a proposal of marriage that he could 
win her to instant flight with him, and to 
this she consented with pain, as she dearly 
loved her parents. But the passion that 
burnt in her ardent bosom was stronger 
than filial duty, and when Mordaunt 
assured her that secresy was necessary, for 
the present at least, she believed him, and 
eloped with him from her peaceful moun- 
tainhome. 

They were married, so at least she 
thought. Beneath the secresy of night, a 
man in priestjiy attire joined their hands, 
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and read the marriage service, whilst Mor-^ 
daunt's servant witnessed the proceedings. 
They travelled together for several wefeks,, 
and Margarita would have been happy but 
for the recollection of her parents. Mor-"* 
daunt one day informed her that he was 
recalled to his regiment, and with subtle 
speech, told her that he thought it best for 
her to return to her parents for a few 
months, until he could again visit Italy^ 
and take her with him to England. Mar- 
garita remonstrated, and said it would be 
impossible to return to her home again, 
after having left it as she had done. Mor- 
daunt said there was no other course, as he 
dared not then acknowledge her as his 
wife. Margarita's passionate nature was 
soon aroused, and she fancied that some 
hidden meaning lurked behind the words 
she heard. She said that if she returned 
home, she must do so as his wife, or not at 
all, and begged to, have the certificate of 
her marriage, that she might show, it to her 
parents. Mordaunt said that he knew not 
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how to pi^ocure it, and coldly added, ihaA 
they might believe her word. Agaid Mar- 
garita' inedsted upon accompanying him tb 
England, saying that she could lire as well 
in retirement there as in Italy, until such 
time as he could openly acknowledge his 
marriage. His heartless manner ex- 
ftsperated her, and- she insisted on assert^ 
ing her rights m a wife. He said that she 
could not do this; as her marriage in Italy, 
by a Roman Catholic pk^iest, would not be 
valid in' England. This declaration was 
the finishing stroke to Margarita's wrath* 
She upbraided Mordaunt as a deoeivef, 
and he, no longer caring to wear the mask 
he had hitherto assumed, told her that 
neithef in Italy nor England was she hisr 
wifoj since a shanv marriage, performed by 
a pretended priest, had been the only 
union thtit had takeil place between tfaem. 
Maddened to fury by thii^' intelligence, 
the unhappy woman uttered heavy male* 
dictions^ on the destroyer of her peace- and 
honottr, and awore to be revenged. Bhq 



Wttsseiifed witib temp^rbfy- insaoity* dttriag 
whieh the wretoh who. had been herr des-^ 
traction, left her to her fate^ merely eorr 
ebBhig some money in a letter, which, he 
gaye to thejoare of the people of the inn, 
in: wfaidi they had .been staying. He also 
paid them^ to take:cbarge of her nntil she 
roeoirered. The good hostesd was more 
conqiassiiHiate than her- deceiTor. She^ 
tended her- until her reason returned^ 
wtfaicl^ alai^ was restored: but too soon» 
When- sbeTeceired the letter, whiph con* 
teined' protestaticms' of* affectio^^ more in* 
Mlttng to her than the harshest reproaches 
cGold) haye been^ she tore it in pieces, and 
gave the moncf^ ii contained to the worthy 
people of the inn. Dudng the night she 
wandered away, she.scarcely knew whither; 
but far front her: own home. She found 
herself in: the mornii^ amongst some un* 
frequented paths in the mountabs* She 
snddenlj met. a young: man, by the name 
of GSttlio, who, in her extreme youth, had 
been herlorer, but: who had been linfor^ 
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tuBate in life, and had joined the banditti 
that infested the mountains. Ahhougfat he 
had forgotten his old^ tenderness in the 
bandit's course, he had not lost ail kihdlj 
feeUng, and i^hen he saw the object of his 
first-loTO, sJone, and eyidentlj in extreme 
misery, he did his best to console her. Hoj 
like herself, had met with disappointments^ 
and to him she could confide her sorrows,* 
as to a kindred spirit. He listened to the 
tale of her wrongs with indignation, and 
told her that he would help her to avenge 
them, if she would go with him. Careless 
of what became of her, she followed him to^ 
the haunts of the banditti, after he had 
sworn to protect her from insult and in« 
jury. Her own wild and passionate man*^ 
ner; the frenzy of her gestures, and the 
mad fire of her eyes, were her best protec- 
tion ; but Oiulio gave his comrades to 
understand that she was bia wife, and that 
she was unhappily insane. He told them^ 
also, that she was an^ inyeterate foe of the 
English, and might serre them in case 
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« 

they should have any chance dealings with 
individuals of that race. GiuUo placed 
Margarita in the cave to which the reader 
has been already introduced, and whither 
the bandits rarely came. He provided for 
her wants, and promised that she should 
have the care of the first English prisonen 
She brooded over her wrongs, until she 
again became nearly mad. She passed 
her days in wandering about the mount- 
ains, but cared not to escape from her 
place of refuge. There was something in 
the wild life of the bandits, and their reck* 
lessness, that pleased her, and seemed to 
awaken sympathy in her own passionate 
heart. Over and over again she described 
Mordaunt to Giulio, and told him that she 
was sure he was still in Italy, in the vague 
hope of having him in her power, and of 
plunging the dagger she kept -concealed in 
her bosom, into his faithless heart. 

Such were the feelings she nourished, 
when Herbert Llewellen was confided 
wholly to her care, and the bandits knew' 
B 5 
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that he coald have no more crnel lie^r. 
When he vras brought to her cave, he was 
in the last stage of weakness ; truly next 
door to death. He had been, for some 
time previously, merely kept alive by means 
of oranges and dried fruit, and, as he has 
himself already related to the stranger, re- 
served for vengeance. When Margarita 
9aw him laid upon the wretched bed in 
the corner of the cave, with a fetter round 
his wrist, and no power of motion, or sign 
of consciousness, she rejoiced with the joy 
of a savage, at the sight of a conquered 
foe. She was left alone with her prisoner, 
and her first thought was how she could 
best wreak upon him the vengeance she 
had so long reserved for his countryman. 
She looked at him again. He was emaci- 
ated, insensible, and helpless as an infant. 
Her hand held the hilt of the ever-ready 
dagger ; her grasp relaxed, and she did 

not draw it forth* She had never before 

" ^ 

seen any fellow creature reduced to such a 
condition. In spite of the demon that. 
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poflBessed her heart, she was still a wo- 
man, and a faint emotion of pity showed 
^ that the Dinne spark of feeling was not 
yet extinguished in her breast. She pro- 
cured wine and water, and wetted the 
parched lips. When the eyes unclosed for 
a moment, and looked at her with the 
melancholy gaze ef delirium, a .tear, the 
first she had shed since Mordaunt left her, 
fell upon the bloodless cheek of her 
imaginary enemy. The woman's heart 
returned, and she felt that she had 
no power to injure one so dependent 
She laid aside her revenge for the time, 
and sought to revive the miserable being 
that mutely called upon her for aid. Was 
it, she asked hefself, pity or cruelty, that 
moved her to call him back to a life of 
misery 1 She tried every restorative within 
her reach, and her efforts at last succeeded 
in bringing a slight pulsation to the 
heart. She persevered, and the lips moved 
and the eyes again unclosed. It was long, 
yery long — ^many a weary hour— hef6j:» 
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aDj-thing like speech returned, and when,, 
at last, she bad the satisfaction of hearing 
a lew words uttered by her' patient, she 
found that they proceeded from a mind 
from which reason had fled. Bj degrees, 
however, he regained his bodily functions, 
and death, for the hour, seemed to leave 
him to her less tender mercies. 

Day after day, and week after week, she 
watched by him, and nursed him. A low 
fever and incessant delirium was upon him 
at first, and she listened to his wandering 
speech with an interest . that she never 
thought to feel again for any living thing. 
When he called her '^ his Gwenthlean,'^ she 
wept, and pitied him more and more. 
When he spoke of his hoAe by the sea ; of 
the rocks and mountains — of his aged grand* 
father — her heart was nearly breaking, for 
his words recalled her own parents. 

At last the fever left him, and a slow, 
very slow and gradual return to conscious- 
ness succeeded. Aftpr a trance-like state 
of inaction, which proceeded from pros- 
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tration of bodily strength, the mind waff 
re-avrakened, and the wretched certainty 
of present and future misery dawned 
upon it. Herbert knew that there was no 
hope of release, and almost wished that 
Margarita had let him die. She, however, 
continued her anxious care. Her pity 
grew into affection. Revenge - was swal- 
lowed up in tenderness. It matters not 
for our tale, whether he replaced Mordaunt 
in her heart, or whether her feelings for 
him vrere simply those of a friend or sister^ 
but she loved him. She again had an ob- 
ject in life. To restore him to his^ home 
and friends, and above all to Gwenthleau, 
was now her aim. She seized upon every 
available remedy to assist her in restoring 
him to strength. She gathered herbs and 
simples from the mountains, the virtues of 
which she had learnt in childhood, and 
made him take them.' She invented a 

* 

thousand falsehoods to screen his amend- 
ment from the bandits, and still feigned 
hatred for him. She entreated him to 
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pretend still to have lost his reason, which 
he did : at least he never spoke at all, 
and his enemies at last relaxed their yigi- 
lance, and left him to himself* Giulio dis* 
covered Margarita's change of purpose, but 
did not betray her. On the contrary, he 
frequently assisted in procuring restoratives 
and amusement for the sufferer, and 
managed to have the chain removed from 
his wrist. Margarita talked and sung to 
Herbert, and sought to amuse his mind. 
She read to him from an old copy of the 
sonnets of Petrarch, and an old Roman 
Catholic missal, which Giulio gave her; she 
represented to him the possibility of escape 
* — she brought flowers to him from the 
mountain. What did she not do for him V 
and for all her love and care, she felt well 
repaid by a faint smile, or a weakly mur- 
mured, 

" God bless you." 

When she told him her own sad story, 
Herbert, also, once more found- an object 
in life. To lead this poor stray sheep 
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baek to the ways of peace, was something 
to live for. Whenerer his strength per<- 
mitted, he talked to her of holy things, and 
exhorted her to repentance. He repeated to 
her the truths of the Bible, and told her 
that they were written for her. He assured 
her, that her Saviour would opeu the gates 
of heaven for her, if she laid down the 
burden of her heavy revenge at his feet, 
and forgave her enemy, as He had done 
his. To soften her heart was not the work 
of days, but of months. She Ustened 
silently to the hollow voice of him, who, 
from his miserable bed, spoke this new and 
strange doctrine to her. She rarely spoke 
at such times, and he knew not whether 
he made any impression ; but he remarked 
a less vivid fire in her eyes and less deter-* 
mination about the rigid mouth ; and, 
sometimes, when she thought him asleep, 
he saw her on her knees in prayer. By 
degrees, her stern nature began to relent, 
and Herbert saw the tears fall for her own 
sins, that had hitherto only fallen for 
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him ; and heard her cry for Tnercy rather 
than vengeance. He prayed "with and for 
her, and solemny entreated her to solicit 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, to enable her 
to bring" forth fruit meet for repentance. 
When she began to acknowledge her errors; 
she said that she knew no one bad eyer 
sinned so deeply, and been forgiren — that 
Herbert, who was good and innocent, might 
obtain mercy ; but that it was not for such 
as her. Then he represented to her the 
errors of his own life — his passionate long- 
ing for distinction — and all his dreams of 
empty ambition. He told her that he had 
never fully realized the truths of the 
Gospel until sickness and sorrow had fallen* 
heavily upon him, and he had found that 
worldly honours were, indeed, but the 
ifffiu fatuus of life, leading through 
swamps and mists, away from the straight 
path of religion and quiet happiness. 
Thus, in efforts, on the part of Margarita 
to restore Herbert to health, and in eu-- 
deavours> on his side, to recover her from 
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the sickness of soul under which she 
laboured, had passed the last months of 
Herbert's captivity, up to the period of the 
arriyal of the stranger in the cave. Small 
progress appeared to hare been made in 
Margarita's good work ; still Herbert was 
better ; and she hoped for further amendr 
ment. The sight of a countryman was 
beneficial, and seemed to revive the droop- 
ing spirit of the poor exile. 

We must now, once more, bid him faro- 
well, and leave him to the guardianship 
of his faithful friend, Mai^arita. Happily 
we leave him in the first peaceful sleep 
that he has enjoyed for months, which 
Margarita watches with breathless intensity 
of delight. A slight smile is on his lips, 
and the flush of excitement on his cheeks, 
for he dreams of those to whom he has 
sent messages of love. The first streak of 
.dawn has just pierced through the opening 
of the cave, and falls upon the pallet, and 
Margarita's anxious ' face. It contrasts 
painfully with the dismal walls of the 



caTern, where it would seem that nothing 
80 bright and beautifal could enter. But 
where cannot sunshine penetrate ? Like, 
the grace of Gk>d, into the most sombre 
places— eren to the innermost . recesses of 
the human hearty ofteu more gloomy than 
the care of the bandit 
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'' fixetuie me if I saj with Eaijalus, * Jfequeam 
lacrymas perferre parentis.* A rigid divine may 
eiU it a carnal tie ; but sure it is a yirtuous one : 
at least, I am more certain that it is a duty of nature 
io preserye a good parent's iifealid hap|>!netti; ihan^ I 
am of any speeuIatiTe point whateter.** 

Fope*$ Gorretpondence* 



Whbn the eaurriage, in which Clare Llewel- 
len travelled from Wales to Bath, drew up 
at the door of her aunt's handsome house 
in the Royal Creisent, her feelings were not 
of the most enviable nature. She had 
been endeavouring, during her journey, to 
form plans for her proceedings with the 
Countess Sforza ; but they all vanished 
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from her mind as she set foot on the stone 
steps of the entrance, and finally found 
herself in the drawing-room. Never had 
she returned her aunt's usually cold em- 
brace with such frigidity before ; never 
had she met her after an absence with such 
a chilling salutation. But she could not 
help it. Not all her resolution to conceal 
her feelings until" a fitting opportunity of 
disclosing them, could conquer the disgust 
she felt at the sight of one, who had, for 
so many years, acted so deceitful a part, 
and kept her in ignorance of the dearest 
and nearest tie that can bind heart to heart 
— ^nay more, had endeavoured to instil into 
her young mind, unkind thoughts of the 
gentlest, fondest, dearest of parents. Clare* 
had self-command enough in the mere 
fashionable, common-place world she lived 
in — but she had none when the best feel- 
ings of her soul were interested and con- 
cerned. 

" I am glad you are come, my dear,'* 
said the Countess, evidently without notic- 
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ing the change in Clare's manner. '^ Lord 
Hastings told me you would certainly be 
here to-day^ and it really is essential that 
we should pay every attention to this 
Colonel Llewellen, when he arriyes. He 
has been an age in India^ where he has 
made himself as rich as Croesus, and has 
not a nearer relative in the world than our- 
selves. He has been travelling through 
Europe on his way home, and found out 
my address some how or other in Italy. 
He does not say when he will be here, but 
it may be this week or next. It will be a 
great bore to have to entertain a fussy, 
old Indian, and quite out of my way ; so 
you must do the agreeable, for the sake of 
his ten thousand a year.'' 

** I never would play the agreeable for 
the mere sake of gain, to any living crea- 
ture," said Clare, " therefore, cannot under- 
take Colonel Llewellen." 

'' Nonsense, my dear," said the Countess, 
« that is all romance. You had better go 
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and take off your traveUing dress, and I 
i^ill order dinner at once/' 

Clare was glad to make her escape. Her 
heart was bursting to tell her aunt all she 
knew, and even then her resolution was 
giving way. She wen,t to her room, and 
instead of changing her dress, sat in deep 
thought, until Louise came, uncalled, and 
roused her. She was making unpleasant 
comparisons. She seemed to feel upon her 
cheek the warm, fond kiss of her mother^ 
and the maternal tears of joy and love that 
accompanied it : she was, in imagination, 
pressed in her arms, in a long, heartfelt 
embrace — she saw her mild, beautiful eyes 
beamng upon her — she heard her geptle 
tones of affection — she was conscious of 
being tenderly loved by a mother and 
^t^rs — and such a mother and sisters! 
and she knew that they were at that mo- 
ment thinking and speaking of her. She 
had left them in retirement — not now> she 
(hanked God, in poverty — though thei? 
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means of suppcHrt ^rere uDcertaia<^-*she 
liad come back to affluence and the world : 
but what were they 1 There was the cold, 
fonnal salute of her cold» fashionable aunt 
— there would be soon the mopkery of 
warm-heartedness, ia the yisits of her ac* 
quaintances. Oh ! that she were again ia 
her mother's arms^-oh ! that she were by 
her sweet sister's side ! 

Louise dressed Jber without her pay- 
ing a Kord. She went down to dinner, 
it passed >yithout much conrerfiation, 
for the sciTYants were in attendance. 
Her aunt asl^ed her if she were tired, 
^n* in loye, or- b^th, that she was so 
(Sileot; and her reply was short and ab* 
d3ent Her aunt was curious to knpw about 
the Wynnts, their , Place, &c. ; but . she 
} was unsatisfactory. When they were left 
to . themselves, the Countess began upon 
the Tidit to Hastings Abbey.- 

'' I .almost promised Lor4 Hastings to 
go as soon as Colonel Llew^llen would per- 
jDttit . me. The eiJy . d^awfeack js my poor 
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frame. I never have recoTered that Italian 
affair. By the bye, Lord Hastings said he 
had seen the poor tutor's grandfather/' 
« Yes," said Clare, " and so have I/' 
'' You ! and what was he like !" 
*' Very old, very venerable, and deeply 
afflicted.'' 

'' My dear, yon give me the horrors by 
your solemn tones. One would think you 
had seen a ghost! Who and what is he?" 

*'He is a dei^gyman by the name of 
Lloyd, Rector of the parishes of Glan- 
heaihyn and Graigyvellyn in Wales." 

Clare fixed her eyes on her aunt as she 
pronounced these names. When they were 
in Italy, Glanheathyn had been familiar to 
them as the residence of the imfortunate 
Herbert, and to which place Lord Hastings 
had directed his letters ; but Craigy vellyn 
had never been mentioned. Clare knew 
that her aunt must have addressed her 
few and shoQt letters to her mother at 
Craigyvellyn, therefore, she wished to see 
whether the name wctuld strike hen It 
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ctid, appareiKtly, siotoe she repeated the 
word, though evidently, at first, without 
kuowing where die had heard it. 

" Craigyvelljn " she said. " I have 
heard that name, surely/^ then suddenly 
recollecting herseH*, her face flushed scarlet, 
and she asked, anxiously, how Clare had 
managed to get there. 

*' I went with my sister to see my 
mother," said Clare, whilst her heart b^t 
quick, and her lips quivered. 

Had a thunder-bolt suddenly &llen be- 
tween the aunt and niece, the former could 
scarcely have been more terrified and 
astonishied. For the first time in her life, 
Clare saw her display natural feelipgs. 
She trembled between passion and shame 
— «bame at being found out by the girl 
she had so eruedly deceived. But this un« 
wonted combat did not last long. She 
soon relapsed into her customary indif- 
ference, and asked, as coolly as she could 
what Clare meant. 

Steadily, but respectfully, Qare went 

VOL. III. 
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through the history of her meeting with 
GwenthleaD, and the consequent discovery 
of her relatiyes. She endearoured to aroid 
aggravating her aunt's feelings by any per- 
sonal allusions — did not even seem to sup- 
pose that she knew anything about her 
mother, but simply told an unvarnished 
tale, leaving her aunt to draw her own 
conclusions from it. And she certainly did 
appear to draw her own conclusions, if her 
countenance was the index of her mind ; 
for it underwent perpetual variations. 
She listened, however, coolly, and without 
once mterrupting her niece, until she 
ceased to speak, and then drawing herself 
pp proudly, and as if she were deeply in- 
jured, said — 

" Well 1 you have made quite- a Novel 
out of your meeting with that distin- 
guished songstress at that vile Welsh music 
affair; and, doubtless, think yourself a 
heroine. I always imagined that child 
would disgrace her family; she was the 
image of her jnother/' 
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" Clare felt her blood boil in her veins ; 
for is there anythiug so exasperating as to 
feel that those you love are trampled on ? 

" My sister is no disgrace to her &mily," 
she said, indignantly ; - '^ but its highest 
; honour — I wish I could boast of so certain 
a title to excellence as she does." 
. " Perhaps you had better make your 
deMt at the next Gloucester festiyal/' said 
the Countess, ironically. "I doubt not 
you would be rapturously receired." 

*' I have no ambition of the kind," re« 

plied Clare, " neither had my sister — but 

^she is one of the loyeliest creatures I ever 

.! beheld, and such was the unirersal opinion 

.of every one that she , met at the 

Wynnes'." 

" And pray do our friends know of this 
mighty discovery you have made V 

" No ! the secret rests with ourselves." 

" So much the better. It would never 
; do for the world to know you had such 
beggarly relations." 

" What I not even though they are my 
2 
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own mother and sisiters \ Besidefs, they 
are all more perfectly lady-like than any of 
our acquaintances/' 

" Oh, yea I I dare say/' said the 
Countess, with a sneer, '' I remember 
your— ah 1 hem — ^Lady Llewellen always 
set up for being a quiet, genteel sort of 
person; but she generally failed with 
people who were at all distingue** 

" Really P said Clare, " I should never 
haye imagined that possible, since it is 
always allowed, that quiet, lady-like 
manners, even when accompanied by com- 
parative imbecility, pass in society for 
good breeding ; and many a fool goes down 
as somebody, simply because she has the 
talent of hiding her inanity under a lady- 
like exterior, and saying nothing. But 
my mother is not only well-bred, but sensi- 
ble and elegant/' 

" You seem to have discovered wonders 
in a short time/' said the Countess, angrily ; 
'' but all this is folly. I suppose you mean 
to perform something magnanimous, for 
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you hare been eridently in the heroics exep 
since you have been back ; so for pity'fii 
i^ke, iny dear, finish at once ; for I nerer 
CQuld stands scenes in my life^ and shall 
die of it.'' 

'' I really do not know what you mean, 
aunt/' said Clare, in an annoyed Yoicoc 
^^ I see nothing maguajumous or heroic iu 
being so happy as to find you have % 
mqther and sijsterSy when you imagined you 
had none." 

k '' Happy, indeed t It is the most un- 
fortunate discorery you could possibly 
hare made, and unless you are ecctremely 
qareful| and insist upon their keeping the 
. secret, it may ruin your prospects fos 
ever.*' 

" I see no necessity of keeping the 
i^cret ; nor do I see how my having such 
n^ar and dear relatiyes can injure my 
prospects.'* 

The Countess Sforza opened her eyes 
eren broader than she sometimes op^ied 
them for a &shionable stare. Clara stood 
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her gaze without shriukiog. At last she 
said — 

" Why Clare, you perfectly astonish me. 
Is it possible that all the pains which hsre 
been taken with your education should be 
thrown away, and that you should be, at 
least, so little versed in knowledge of the^ 
world as not to know that there is not H 
greater curse than poor relations/' 

" So Charles Lamb says, I believB,'' re- 
sponded Clare, drily. 

^' What has Charles Lamb to do with us? 
Do you not know that you are now 
looked upon as a person of consideration, 
but that with an almost destitute mother 
and sisters, you will be thought very 
differently of r 

" The ^opinion of anybody who wotild 
judge me by the circumstances of my 
friends, is not worth a thought. I would 
relinquish any one whom I had considered 
my friend, did he show so contemptible a 
spirit, even had I discovered my mother to 
Jbe.a imner's wife, instead of a baronet's.? 
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*^ Then I suppose you mean to take up 
your mother and this heroic sister of 
yours, and talk of them as your friends." 

*^ I certainly mean to treat them, talk of 
them, and consider them as my mother 
aiid sisters, aa long as they have no objec** 
tion, under whatever circumstances I may 
be placed ; and surely, my dear aunt, you 
could not expect me to do otherwise/' 

Clara added the concluding clause in a 
pkcifying tone, fearing that it would not 
please, but it had no offset on her aunt^ 
whose torpid nature was roused, and who 
was violentiy irritated. 

*' I certainly do expect you to do others 
wise. Miss Llewellen,'' she said, as soon as 
she could gain utterance ; '' or you must 
renounce me. Do you suppose that I have 
brought you up in ignorance of those who 
have been a disgrace to your family, and 
the means of its ruin, untU your present 
age, with the intention of your becoming 
re-united to them, when your expectations 
are as^ good as they now are "i Your 
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mother was a person of low birth and low 
cunning aAd by seheming, got into ih« 
good graces of jour &ther and grand£Either ; 
and finally, by her extraragance^ mined 
her husband I rowed then, neTw to 
notice her again, and I neyerwill — ^nay 
more, if any person connected vriAk ma 
holds any correspondence with her> I will 
renounce her also, and nerer see her 



more/' 



Clare's face turned from red to pale, as 
her aunt speke, and when she ceased, she 
felt oppressed and bewildered. Here was 
a crisis, when she had hoped to haye laifil 
the foundation for a reconciliation^ But 
she understood her powers ill ; she was too 
determined and independent herself to 
condliate, and woidd not yield, indeed did 
not know how to yield, when her feeUngs 
were concerned. She looked at her aunt's 
flushed face, and remembered that her 
anger was not only unjust, but that she 
had been, herself, the cause of it She did 
not love, her aunt though she was grateful 
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to her; and she believed that her aunt's 
feelings for her were more those of gratified 
pride than affection. She knew that it 
would wound her in her tenderest part — • 
that of her family pride — were she to do 
anything derogatory to her station, and 
therefore did not imagine that she would 
keep her word so as to send her away* 
But she did not know that selfishness and 
▼anity will do anything to gain their own 
ends ; and the Countess would rather 
have seen her favourite niece in poverty 
than have acknowledged her rival, Lady 
Llewellen^ or re-admitted her into her 
family. 

Clara sat a few moments sileiit, as if to 
regain composure herself, or to allow her 
aunt to do so ; then she said — 

" I scarcely understand you, aunt. You 
certainly cannot mean to asperse a mo^ 
ther's character in the presence of her 
daughter, much less to threaten to ' re- 
nounce that daughter for acknowledging 
her own mother.*' 

5 
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** I mean exactly what I say,'' was the 
reply, *' and since you come more closely 
to the point, I beg to add, that you may 
choose between an aunt who has educated 
and brought you up like a princess, and a 
mother who first ruined you, and now, I 
dare say, wishes to pr^'judice you against 
me : for there is nothing too bad for her 
art or deceit/' 

Clare could not bear this. She rose 
from her chair with dignity, and standing 
a few minutes before her aunt, spoke with 
agitation, but firmness, 

" You are mistaken,'' she said. " My mo- 
ther spoke of you very differently from 
what you imagine, recommending me to 
be dutiful and grateful to you. I would 
be both, but you forbid me. Nothing ; no 
arguments, no persuasions, no interest, 
could oyer make me renounce my mother. 
I would gladly keep my two mothers, but 
you say you will not allow me — that you 
will never see me more. If there is no 
alternative" — here she paused, but the 
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Countess said nothing — ''If there is no 
alternative, I must share the fate, even 
though it be worse than it is, of my mother 
and sisters. I must dwell witJi them — 
work with them — starve with them, if it 
must be so — ^anything rather than give 
them up. I am told to ' honour my father 
and mother/ and surely you would not 
have me break Grod's commandments 1 I 
thank you, from my heart I thank you, for 
all you have done for me. I grieve to re- 
pay you thus ; but you no Jonger leave it 
in my power to prove my gratitude. If I 
have spoken rudely, I beg your pardon^ 
but I cannot hear my mother insulted with 
impunity. I do not love her the less be- 
cause I have only just discovered her^ 
She will receive me, and love me— there-r 
fore I have a home, and a happy one in 
prospect ; still I should be thankful if I 
could go thither, with, at least, your good 
wishes/' 

Clare stood a moment, silent ; but her 
aunt's anger was at its height. She re* 
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strained it, howeyer, and motioning Clare 
to the door, merely said, with cold polite^ 
ness — 

" You have made your ehoice : I have 
no more to say. My carriage and servants 
shall convey you honi€y if you desire it — 
but I have no wish to see you again." 

She bent stiffly, and Glare returned her 
salute, as stiffly, for her aunt's want of 
feeling, steeled her heart, and she even 
wished that she had not conceded as much 
as she had done. Indeed, had she not 
promised her mother to act with consider-- 
ation — ^and that mother and her words 
were before her during the past scene — ' 
she would scarcely have spoken as calmly 
as she did ; but would, at once, have deeply 
resented her aunt's conduct. She now 
walked slowly out of the rooto, without 
peaking again, and retired to meditate 
upon what course she had better pursue. 

When she reached her own room, and 
had bolted herself in, her over-wrought 
feelings gave way, and a flood of tears 
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proved that she was grieved for having of- 
fended her aunt. She soon dried them', 
feeling angrj with herself 'for shedding 
them, when she considered the heartless 
selfishness of her for whom they fell. The 
more she thought over the unnatural 
harshness of the Countess's conduct, the 
more disgusted she became, and the more 
reconciled she felt to her own share in the 
proceedings. As far as self was concerned, 
she knew she should be happier with her 
mother and sister than with her aunt^ but 
still she regretted leaving one who had 
been kind to her, in the perfect solitude of 
her own luxury, which, though affording 
every merely personal comfort, could give 
no real happiness. Not that she imagined 
her aunt to be a person who would deeply 
regret any loss that merely concerned her 
feelings, if she could reconcile it to her 
pride. This she would, doubtless, manage 
to do in the present instance, by throwing 
the blame upon her niece, and charging 
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her with ingratitude. She asked herself 
whether she could make any further efibrt 
to reinstate herself in her aunt's farour, 
but every feeling of her soul revolted from 
the attempt. She could not, would not^ 
stoop to one who had acted as she had 
done. 

Whilst Clare sat and thought, and 
thought over her past conduct and its con- 
0equenceSy the principal sensation she ex- 
perienced was that of joy— joy at the 
prospect of living for ever with those she 
could love and esteem, and who would, in 
return, love, if they could not esteem, her. 
She indulged, for some time, in this plea- 
sant dream; but, as is the case in all 
visions, there was a sudden change; or 
rather a shadow passed over the brightness 
of the sunshine she was picturing. It was 
a shade, and a gloomy one, from th^ 
changing and uncertain orb of love. Even 
as the shadow of the wandering moon 
will, sometimes, come between us and the 
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* • ^ 

constant sun, to obscure his brightness, so 
did this shadow eclipse, for a moment, the 
happiness of Clare. She must bid fare- 
well, for ever, to Lord Hastings ; and in 
this period of uncertainty, he presented 
himself to her mind, dearer, far dearer, 
than he had oyer been before. Yet she 
had declared to her aunt that those friends 
were worthless who would value her^ 
merely for her position in society and sup- 
posed fortune; and she had thought so 
then ; but how fluctuating is the tide of 
human sentiment. Now she deeply re- 
gretted that he, the only person whose 
opinion or regard she had cared for, for 
some time past, would be estranged frunl 
her, by the very circumstances in which 
she gloried. He might think unkindly of 
her too, which was worse than all — he 
might hear of her ad an ungrateful, unfeel- 
ing girl ; and without knowing the true 
reasons for her conduct, might add her to 
those worthless characters of whom she 
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had often heard him speak with disgust. 
And she had no means of undeceiying 
him. Besides, were he to see her conduct 
in its real light, she would be as far re* 
moved from him as ever, since the poor, 
fisttherless child of the Mrs. Llewellen of 
Craigyvellyn, and the sister of the Welsh 
harpress, would be soon forgotten by the 
noble Earl of Hastings. It was cruel, she 
thought, that it must be so, and her heart 
felt a bitter pang, when she figured to her- 
self the distance that now lay between 
the proud nobleman, and the humble Clare 
Llewellen. 

She would haye died rather than that 
any one should know why those slow, 
creeping, languid, but melancholy tears 
overflowed her brilliant eyes. She would 
have suffered ten thousand deaths rathdr 
than that the Earl of Hastings should ever 
know their source; yet they flowed for 
him. They were to be the first and last. 
She dashed them from her eyes, and drew 
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hersdf up in maiden dignity and pride, as 
Clare Llewellen was wont to do. 

''Have I not found a mother and sisters, 
and shall I care to lose one who is, per- 
haps, scarcely my friend ?" she said. 

Oh ! what resolutions does the breast of 
woman undergo ! and who knows, who can 
see, what that poor solitary hiding-place of 
the feelings and affections, so often en- 
closes 1 

Again Clare was aroused by a tap at 
the door, and the voice of Louise. She said 
she could not admit her. 

**A note from Miladi, Mademoiselle/' 
said Louise. 

Clare half unclosed the door, took the 
note, and said she would ring for Louise 
when she required her services. The note 
was short and explicit. It said — 



" The Countess Sforza^s car- 
riage and servants will be at Miss Llewel- 
len^s service whenever she wishes to leave 
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Batfa. The Countess is too mach iadis* 
posed to see Miss Llewellen before her dor 
parture/' 



Clare tore the note in small pieces, with 
a smile of contempt, and scattered them 
over the room : then she rang the belL 
Lomse appeared. 

^' Louise/' she said, '' I should be oblige4 
if you would assist me to pack up some 
of my clothes — I intend leaving this house 
to-night/' 

Louise looked astonishment ; but Clare 
was decided. Under her directions, Louise 
packed up her boxes, all of which Clare, 
in the fulness of her excitement, would 
fain haye left behind her ; for she hated 
the idea of carrying away things that had 
been given her by her aunt ; but she must 
have necessary apparel. Her ball dresses, 
and such-like attire, however, she left in 
their wardrobes. Her jewels, with the 
exception of such trinkets as had beeA 
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presented by her friends, she gave into' 
Louise's care» with directions to remit 
them to her aunt, when she was gone. 
Her money she knew she should want» 
and she, therefore, collected every far* 
thing she possessed. 

The packing was performed in a few 
hours. She then told Louise to order the 
carriage to be ready at daybreak, to con- 
Tey her as far as Bristol, from whence she 
was resolved to proceed alone. She did 
not wish to asperse her aunt's character 
by leaving her house in a manner unsuit- 
able to her niece, but further than this, she 
would accept no benefit at her hands. She 
then wrote a few brief lines of cold leave- 
taking, respectfully worded, but nothing 
more, which she gave to Louise. 

The poor girl was in tears. She did 
not know what to make of these proceed- 
ings. Clare had been ever very kind to 
her, but had never made her a confidante, 
therefore she dared not, even on the present 
occasion, be inquisitive. She could only 
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entreat to be made of service, but received 
a gentle but firm aasurance, that she could 
be of none further than to assist her jQung. 
lady in packing. 

Clare did not sleep or even lie down*, 
that night At eight o'clock the next, 
morning, she found herself in a hotel at 
Bristol. No persuasions that the faithful; 
coachman could urge would induce her to> 
retain the carriage. He took and paid hel^ 
I>a6sage, saw her on board a steamer, com*^ 
mitted her with a handsome fee to the: 
care of the captain, and left her for the 
first time in her life, alone, and wholly 
abandoned to her own resourses. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Oh I we are querulous creatures ! little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy : 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To discontent us. 



It may be imagined that when Clare was 
left alone in the vessel^ her condition was 
not very comfortable. She had never be- 
fore travelled without a protector, and she 
kn^w not which way to turn for support. 
She began to regret that she had not made 
her journey by land, which would have been 
a more respectable, if not so expeditious a 
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mode. But it was too late to repent. She 
had taken her passage, and she must bear 
the consequences of her imprudence. She 
was evid^itlj an object of attention, for 
when she went on deck, feeling sick, and 
harassed, and longing for the fresh air, the 
eyes of all the passengers were , turned 
upon her. She had recourse to ^ small 
ladies' cabin, which she was fortunate in 
haying, for some time, to herself; but by- 
degrees the few females who were on board 
joined her. She felt nervous and agitated; 
her head ached with the excitement she 
had gone through; and the changes that 
had 430 suddenly occurred in her exis- 
tence, as well as her present position* 
seemed like a dream. 

The ladies were civil enough, but so 
very different from the people to whom she 
had been accustomed, that their politeness 
was rather irksome than otherwise, though 
she felt thankful for the protection their 
presence afforded. They were inquisitive, 
too, and no wonder, since the appearance 
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of SO elegant and beautiful a girl, alone on 
fihip board, excited various surmises. She 
was, however, obliged to accept their offer 
of accompanying them on deck, tot the 
heat and closeness of the cabin were in- 
sufferable. Here she was addressed bj a 
gentleman of superior bearing and polished 
manners, who appeared to take pity of 
her youth and inexperience, and whose 
white hairs and kind, though fidgetty 
attentions, won her confidence. They 
talked about Wales, and in the course of 
conversation, the gentleman asked her 
whether she knew anything of such a place 
as Glanheathyn. She started, hesitated, 
and at last said she knew it well by name. 
He said he was on his way thither, and 
proceeded to make inquiries concerning a 
Hr. Lloyd and a Mrs: Llewellen who he 
wished to find out. Clara satisfied him. 

By degrees, and as mutual confidence in- 
creased; that confidence which arises some« 
times, naturally, between comparative 
strangers of similar birth and notions. Clara 



mid iW nhe was the daughter of the kdj 
h^r wall in search o^ and was then on het 
way t4:) Craigyrellyn. The stnu^er 
aftpaarc^d surprised, but deeply int^erted 
It a 1>^ggod her not to impute his inquiries 
Ui id la euriosity, but he would take the 
liii&fiy of asking whether her name were 
Owentblean, She replied in the native, 
but laid Mho had a sister so called. The 
gantloman remarked that their meeting 
was a strange one, for that, although per^ 
soually unknown to her family, he had 
communications of singular moment to 
make to them. 

He then proceeded to relate a history, 
which, as my readers are already acquainted 
with it, I shall not repeat. He proved to 
be the English captive of whom I have 
spoken, and to whom Herbert Llewellen 
gave the letters for his friends, in thb 
bandit^s cave amongst the Appenines. His 
communication, as may be supposed, 
deeply interested Clare. By it she dis- 
covered a secret, which, although she had 
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suspeeted it, had never been disdosed to 
her — that Herbert and Gwenthlean were 
attached to each other. She learnt that 
the friend she esteemed waa^ perhaps, alire, 
but in a raore melancholy condition than 
she could have well conceived ; a conditioxi 
to which death would be preferable, and 
she found that there was still increased 
misery in store for a sister she ardently 
loved. 

The stranger had told his story with 
tact and delicacy, but he saw thai Clare 
was moved. 

" I am sorry/' he said, *' to have pained 
you — but, perhaps, you would bear thia 
intelligence better than your sister, or tho 
grandfather the unfortunate young man 
mentioned.^' 

Clare said that she felt more for othdi'S 
than herself, since, from circumstanoes, 
she had been comparatively Httle acquainted 
with Herbert ; ' biit that she dreaded the 
effect the disclosures would have upon his 
dearer friends. Hho added that it would 

VOL. III. i> 
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be necessary to make them with discre* 
tion. 

They talked long and widely upon 
the subject^ and the gentleman asked 
Glare whether she knew to what Welsh 
family of Llewellens Herbert belonged. 
Clare was wholly unacquainted witii his 
earl J history, and replied in the negative. 

" I scarcely know why I make the in- 
quiry," pursued the stranger, " since it is, 
like other Welsh names, so universal that 
there may be fifty Llewellens all uncon- 
nected. But I am, myself, one of this 
numerous family, and the word LleweUen^ 
in Italy, struck upon my ear like a roice 
from home ; and although I knew to the 
contrary I could not help imagining that I 
must have discovered a relative in the for- 
lorn captive of the robbers* cave/' 

Clare looked inquisitive, but good man- 
ners forbade her making any direct inquiry. 
The gentleman satisfied her, however, by 
saying that he was Colonel Llewellen, of 
whom, though her name-sake, she could 
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know nothing, since he bad resided in 
India for the last forty years, and was just 
returned, like others of his calibre, to find 
all his friends and acquaintances dead, or 
unmindful of him. He believed he had 
one very distant cousin residing in Bath, 
whom he had intended visiting, had not 
his mind been so much occupied by his ad*- 
venture with Herbert, that he could -not 
rest until he had delivered his letters and 
messages to his friends in Wales. He had, 
therefore, written to his relative from 
Bristol, to inform her that-his visit to her 
would be delayed some little time, owing 
to matters which called him elsewhere. 

" Another discovery I" thought Clare, 
as she listened to her new friend's most 
free and open comraunicationSj " this is 
my ninety-ninth cousin. Colonel Llewellen," 
but she made no remark, not choosing to 
disclose herself as the niece of the 
Countess Sforza he alluded to. 

This rather curious meeting, naturally 
placed Colonel Llewellen in the situation 
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of Clare's piotector during the rest of their 
▼ojage, which, under his care, terminated 
very agreeably. He was evidently im- 
mensely struck with the young lady he had 
thus strangely stumbled upon, and was as 
officious as any old bachelor of sixty could 
possibly be. He took upon himself to re- 
primand her if she would not guard herself 
against the weather, and effectually pre- 
vented the approach of any passenger who 
wished to make acquaintance with the 
handsome girL 

She soon discovered that the old Nabob 
was a bit of a fidget. He fussed and 
scolded the captain and sailors ; launched 
forth in invectives against England and her 
atmosphere, which he declared enough tp 
kill anybody in six weeks ; and lauded the 
luxuries and heat of India to the skies. 
He wondered that he had ever returned^ 
since there was no one left alive in whom 
he felt an interest, and, vowed over and 
over again, that he should soon go back to 
the east. Then he railed at man and 
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womankind^ saying that he had found little 
but selfishness and ingratitude in the one 
sex, and folly and Vanity iu the other. 
He was evidently a solitary, and ratiber 
misanthropic being ; niisanthropic, at least, 
because solitary. But he was so kind» 
considerate, and gentieman*like, that Clare 
quite liked him ; and she was not a girl to 
take sudden fancies. Besides, he was Terf 
good-natured to some little children, and 
one or two poor inralids, to whom she saw 
him, privately, give money, whilst he told 
them that they would never get well in 
such a horrid, fo^y air. 

When they arrived, and landed at 
Craigyvellyn, Clare invited Colonel Llew- 
ellen to accompany her, at once, to her 
mother's house, which he accordingly did 
There were ushered into the drawing- 
room by Miriam, who said her mistress 
was upstairs. Clare be^ed Colonel Llew- 
ellen to excuse her for^t hw moments, and 
followed Miriam, to her evident astonish- 
ment, to Gwenthlean's room. She entered, 
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and found her mother and Gwenthlean 
sitttng bj the tdck-bed of her younger 
sister, upon \?hose £sice appeared symptoms 
of increased weakness. They uttered a 
cry of joyful surprise, as they perceived 
her, and rushed towards her to press her, 
alternately, in their arms. 

^' I am so glad you are come/* murmured 
the suffering child, as Clare stooped over 
her bed to kiss her; ''you will fill my 
place, and comfort them ; for I am going 
away." 

This was a melancholy greeting, aii4 
Clare gazed with painful earnestness upon 
the now flushed cheek of the patient 
speaker, who smiled upon her with the 
smile of an angel. She had not time for 
inquiries or thought, as she was obliged to 
make a hasty sketch of her rupture with 
her aunt, her departure from Bath, and 
consequent meeting with Colonel Llewellen, 
and his visit to the. cottage. She omitted 
to mention his communication concerning 
Herbert, before Gwenthlean, but begged 
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ber to go with her to the drawing-room for 
a few minutes, to be introduced to him, 
and to remain with him whilst she tried to 
recover from the excitement and pleasure 
of meeting. Gwenthlean hesitated, for 
she was shy, but Clare urged the point, 
and thej went together. 
. Colonel liewellen greeted Gwenthlean 
Idadlbf; almost affectionately, for he looked 
Vf&n her pale face, and delicate figure, as 
upon the wreck of youth and health, oc- 
casioned, perhaps, by the fate of her 
lover. Clare left them, to go and tell her 
mother of Herbert, which she did as 
clearly as she could, saying that Colonel 
Liewellen had come to give the informa* 
tion personiUly. Lady Liewellen was over- 
whelmed by the intelligence. It had been 
dreadful to believe Herbert dead ; it was 
worse to labour under a fearful uncer- 
tainty. 

^ '' I hope he will not tell Gwenthlea^n," 
she said, '' but will leave it for you." 
" Certainly not>" replied Clare. *' But, 
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dearost mamma, were they betrothed ta 
one another/' 

'* Not exactly betrothed/' said Lady 
Llewellen, ^^ but we must not talk of this 
now — God knows we haye much to 
suflFer.'* 

^^ You are not angry with me for retuni«- 
ing; dearest mother/' said Clare, anxiously. 
^ When you know ererything, I do not 
think you will Uame me/' 

*' Angry, my love ; oh, no. You could 
scarcely^ if you loved us do otherwise. 
But, my child, you are come home to 
.ttffermg aad rmaery. AU jour eneigies 
will be required, and your life wiD be 
changed'' 

La<fy Llewellen glanced with agony at 
the bed upon which lay her youngest bom. 
Ckre understood her, and a tear filled her 
eye. Lizzie appeared to be sleeping, but 
there were tears upon her cheeks also. 

" Oh ! she cannot — she ^ill not !" ex- 
claimed Ofatre ; *^. so young, and sweet and 
lovely. But I can do eyerything now. 
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You need not fear me. With you and 
Gwenthlean to teach iaei I am equal to 
erery exertion." 

'' May Grod bless and teach you, my 
loye ;" said Lady Llewellen. '' He can 
abne guide us aright, and support us in 
trial To Him be the praise for your re- 
turn to us ; and to Him let us endearouc 
to commit my blessed, saint-like child, al** 
ready ripe for heaven." 

'' Oh ! do not talk so/' said Glare, '' she 
will be better soon. Look at the exquisite 
hue upon her cheeks. They are bright as 
the freshest of roses." 

Lady Llewellen shook heir head moum« 
fully, and covered her face with her hands 
to hide the gathering tear. But she re- 
membered Gwenthlean, and calling Miriam 
to watch by Lizzie, begged Glare to accom- 
pany her to Golonel Llewellen. 

They found Gwenthlean in an agony of 
tears. Golonel Llewellen had told her all ; 
imprudently, perhaps, but he had recol- 
lected Herbert's injunctions to deliver the 
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papers into the hands of those to whom 
they were addressed, and he covhl not for- 
bear doing so. Gwenthlean had listened 
at first, to kis communieations, as if she 
did not understand them. As the truth 
gradually broke upon h^ mind, a couyuI- 
sire sensation deprived her of utterance, 
and it was long before she could speak. It 
tfas vain to try to conceal her feelings — 
they were too OTerpowering; and shesobbed 
aloud. Gdonel Llewellen tried to comfort 
her ; told her that Herbert might yet re- 
turn ; that he was better than he had been ; 
that he was kindly tended > that he de- 
clared himself at peace and happy ; and 
that he entreated his friends not to mourn 
for him. But all he said, only served to 
increase GwentWean's misery. 

*' Would that I were dead," she said, 
with a convulsive shudder, as she clasped 
the packet of letters in her hand. 

EecoUecting herself, and forgetting that 
the stranger knew all, she begged him to 
excuse her emotion^ for Herbert and she 
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had been as brother and sister. But Colonel 
Llewellen did not know that she was now 
pledged to another, and that eyen hope of 
Herbert's final return, broi^ht with it a 
maddening pang. 

The entrance of Lady Llewellen an<I 
Clare put a stop to the conversation, for 
Clare, seeing her sister's agitation, led liev 
gently from the roona, leaving her mother 
to prosecute the subject. After a long 
conversation, Colonel Llewellen expressed 
a wish to proced to Mr. Lloyd's, and Lady 
Llewellen sent for David, the hai-por, to 
accompany him. He said he should not 
leave the neighbourhood for some little 
time, as he was anxious to follow up an 
acquaintance so strangely begun, and 
hoped Lady Llewellen would allow him to 
call, again. 

She assured Colonel Llewellen of a 
welcome and a bed at the parsonage ; and 
he took his leave, saying, that he trusted 
he should see the young ladies on the 
morrow. 



Clare could make nothing of Gwenthlean* 
No sooner were they alone, than she be- 
came reserved, and turned the subject 
firom Herbert to her aunt, and to Clare's 
history since they were last together* 
Clare knew so little of her sister, that 
she scarcely felt at liberty to probe her 
deeply, and there were so many engrossing 
matters for her thoughts, that she could 
not dweU wholly upon Herbert and 
Owenthlean. 

The state of the youngest sister, was^ iq 
itself^ sufficient cause for anxiety and care. 
She seemed, indeed, as the little girl her- 
self had said, sent to replace her. The 
anguish of her mother, the deep but sub- 
dued grief and melancholy of Gwenthlean, 
told her that they had small hope of her 
recovery. 

How little had Clare imagined, a few 
months back, when she sympathized with 
the ladies Lovel for the loss of their 
brother, that she might have to mourn a 
similar loss herself She had known little 
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4>f personal affliction ; noUiing of death. 
She had nerer yet been depriyed of a re- 
latiye or friend. Her hour of trial was 
approaching, and she asked herself how 
she could bear it. She looked with aston- 
ishment at her newly-found relations. 
There was no sign of immoderate grief. 
Her mother suffered in silence, casting her 
glance from her child to the throne of 
God, and supplicating for resignation. 
Gwenthlean mored about like a spirit. 
Watched oyer her sister's eyery breath 
and eyery change with enduring love, but 
did not murmur. Lizzie lay like a fading 
lily, delicately beautiful. Patient, and with 
a lamb*like spirit of meekness, she smiled 
upon her friends; and said she did not 
suffer. Her young heart had been raised*, 
by early training, and early piety, above 
the concerns of this world. She belieyed 
herself dying, and she was blest in being 
ready to die. Clare bad never either wit* 
nessed or imagined anything like this. 
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This must bo the religion that Herbal^ had 
meant ; the Christianity that looked beyond 
the grave. 

Before she retired to rest^ she sat, 
awhile, alone with Lizzie, by her bedside, 
whilst her mother and Gwenthlean were 
eDg<^ed in making ^rangements for her 
comfort. The little girl's mind appeared 
calm and happy as an infant's. They had 
been just kneeling round her bed in family 
worship, and a holy peace dwelt upon her 
countenance. 

She spoke to Clare with a sweet but 
feeble voice, and held her hand, pressing 
it, from time to time, to her lips. 

''I should like to have known you 
more, my sweet sister,'' she murmured; 
^^but I do not think I shall be here 
long. Do not tell them so ; but I am 
weaker to-day ;. and I have had heavenly 
dreams.'' 

Cbtm bnt trnr hery and as dbe laaati 
her cheek, her tears fell upon it. . 
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'* You sbould not vreep/' she continued $ 
** for I am very, very happy. The merciful 
Saviour and the holy Angels are with me, 
and I am going to heaven. But you must 
comfort poor mamma, and Gwenthlean. 
God has . sent . you in my place, and you 
will be better than I. Oh! I ha^e been 
wild and troublesome I but Gwenthlean i» 
an angel, and taught me better, things. 
But she is unhappy. I know she is un- 
happy, and you must try to make her 
happy. There is something on her heart, 
I know ; and for all she prays for hours 
at night, and reads the Bible, sh^ does not 
get comforted. You are older than I, and 
you can find out her trouble. And, Clare, 
I hope you will be like her, that I may 
meet you again, to live with you for ever 
and ever. Is it not a beautiful thought, 
that there is a home where we shall never 
be parted? Think of mamma, and 
Gwenthlean, and you, and I, all happy to- 
gether for ever ! Happy with the angels^ 
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I saw them last night in my dreams. They 
had silyer wings and shining garments, 
and faces like Gwenthlean's, but happier. 
Smiling, peaceful, joyous faces. Do not 
cry, my sister. The Saviour gathers the 
tender lambs within his arms. He took 
little children, and graciously blessed them ; 
and He will forgive me, and take me to 
Himself." 

There was a bright spot upon the young 
sufferer's cheek, and a supernatural bril- 
liancy in her eye. Clare looked upon her 
with fearful love and admiration. She 
stretched out her arms towards her sister, 
and clasped them round her neck< Clare 
feared that the excitement of speaking so 
long had been too much, and whispered 
to her to be still. She smiled as she mur- 
mured — 

" I may never speak to you again,'' and 
closed her eyes. 

Clare looked at her, and listened anx- 
iovnAj for her breathing. She thanked 
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God that she could hear it ; gentle but 
regular. 

In a few minutes, she was asleep, and 
-when Gwenthlean, who was to watch in her 
room that night, came in, her slumbers 
seemed as painless and serene^ as if she 
had never suffered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Oh, sweet $nd atniige it aeeins to me that en this 

daj is done 
The Toice that now is speaking maj be bejond the 

son — 
For erer and for ever with those just sonis and 



AadwfcatisJifctt«tiroA»Jil ^iilwhy 
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For ever and forerer, all in a Messed home, 

And there to wait a little while tiH ]Eoa and Effie 

come. 
To lie within the light of God, as I lie npon jour 

breast^ 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the wearjr 

are at rest. 

TsHlfTSON. 



Labt Llewellen and Clare had retired 
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to rrat, and Uzzie still slept profouadly, 

Gwenthlean alone watclied un J wept. Hour 
after hour sounded from the clock, and 
told of the regular mai'ch of tiuio, wliich 
neither tarries nor hastens for grief or joy : 
yet she moved not from her meJitatioos. 
She sat upon a low seat by the fire, with 
a dim night-lamp by her side, and Hei-- 
bert'a papers arouud her. Now she read 
a small, disjointed, half-illegible sentence; 
now she covered her face with her hands, 
and wept. She was attired in a loose 
dressing-gown, and her long hair fell in 
dishevelled luxuriance to her waist. Sorae- 
■ times, she glanced towards the bod upon 
which lay her sister, to see whether the 
smothered sob that crept from her heart, 
had aroused her ; and, sometimes, she 
clasped her hands, and upturned her oyea 
towards Heaven. 

As she read the wandering effusions of 
Herbert's captivity, and saw how fondly he 
loved her still, she groaned in spirit, and 
inwardly pronounced herself the doomed 
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of Heaven. She was now another's. He 
had asked her of her mother, and was re- 
ceived as her accepted lover. He urged 
immediate marriage, upon plea of restor- 
ing Lizzie by taking her to Italy, and 
there was no loop-hole of escape. She 
had promised, nay, almost sworn to be his ; 
and if she did not fulfil her promise^ Mr. 
Lloyd was ruined. 

She could not, dared not, break it.. And 
if she did, Herbert was probably, even 
then, no more, and could never, if alive, 
escape from that horrible prison. Her 
mind was racked with misery. There ap- 
peared nothing either present or future to 
aiFord a ray of comfort, but the hope of an 
early grave. She wished herself stretched, 
instead of her beloved sister, upon a dying- 
bed, and like her, rejoicing in the prospect 
of a happy eternity. Dearly as she loved 
that sister, she could not pray for her life. 
Existence had been so full of wretchedness 
to h^, that to die young seemed perfect 
felicity. She had fought so long against 
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her feelings> and against the pressure of 
porerty and anguish, that her spirit ap- 
peared broken, and she felt as if she 
could now oiAy allow herself to be borne, 
like a withered leaf upon the river, unre- 
sistingly down the stream of fate. 

One by one she read and. re-read the 
fragments that had been given to her. 
There were many, but they were wholly 
unconnected, and evidently written at long 
intervals, and sometimes with much diffi- 
culty. A few of them may not be without 
interest to the reader, and we will take 
them up, as Gwentblean did, and as 
they were placed, without date or do- 
sign : 

'* To GWKNTHLEAK,^' 

" I think of you and pray 
for you always, my Gwenthlean. There is 
one little streak of light stealing through 
the cavern ; softly, quietly, mercifully. It 
is like you. A pure and heavenly mi^i^ter 
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of comfort to the sick and wretched. It 
creeps towards my bed, like a friend, but 
stealthily, as if afraid of those dreadful 
men. So you would creep, my Gwenth- 
lean ; but love and christian charity would 
make you come. 



Oppressiye is this cayern*s lonelj gloom ; 

And heavj is the unsunned atmosphere ; 

I am as one enwrapt in living tomb, 

No light without — no light within to cheer. 

Said I, no light within ? one raj is here, 

By God unto my weary spirit given. 

That makes this melancholy cave appear 

But a dark passage through life*6 murky even^ 

That leads me upwards to the eternal day of Heaveo. 

Rise, then, my soul, nor let thy fleshly chains 
Bind thee so closely unto worldly things ; 
Shake off the burden of oppressive pains ; 
Seize thy white garments and eternal wings ; 
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Mount ever, like the grateful lark that sings 
At heayen B gate, and let thj notes of praise 
Out sound the groans of human suffefia^ ; 
Fix on the sun of righteousnevUij gaze : 
Leave earth's dull fields behind^ and soar the heavenly 
ways. 



Poor Fido ! thou art more pitiful than 
thy masters. The bandits* dog shares not 
the bandits' hate. Thou comest to lick 
my hand, and to fawn upon me. Thy 
soft, loving eyes look fondly on the lonely 
captive, and thy low whine seems to ex- 
press pity for his hard fate. Like a true 
friend, thou dost not despise this wretched 
pallet, but visitest it often, as gladly as if 
it were a prince's resting place. 



Margatrita has brought me a wild-flower 
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that seems to haye a Toice from home. It 
tells of spring. How beautiful was the 
spring at Glanheathyn 1 How joyous every 
living creature ! How fresh and young all 
nature ! How happily my childhood's 
spring passed away amongst the mountains 
of my native land. Less magnificent, but 
oh ! ten thousand times more dear, than 
the Alps or Appenines. These dreadful 
AppenineSj that close me in on every side, 
and frown, in gloomy grandeur, upon their 
forlorn prisoner. Give me patience and re- 
signation, oh my God." 



" Why did the yearnings of restless am- 
bition, and the desire to excel others, take 
me from my quiet home, by the glorious 
sea ? Why could I not have lived and 
died there as my beloved grandfather did ? 
Then I might have lived and died with 
Gwenthlean, and the friends I love. 
Dreams ! idle dreams ! from which there 
must be an awaking. We live a life of 
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self-deception, till somethiDg dreadful 
arouses us to consciousness. Did not my 
heart, whose quiet promptings I resisted, 
tell me that the wisdom of the wise waa 
but foolishness, and that humility, alone, 
was acceptable before God. Not in theolo- 
gical disputations — not in learned diffi- 
culties, — not in the praise of men, lies the 
pastor's duty ; but in a lowly walk with 
God ; a conduct irreproachable before men; 
a tender anxiety to save sinners ; a constant 
endeavour to preach the gospel in purity; 
a close, Unprejudiced study of the bil^le, 
apart from tradition ; and earnest prayer. 
Why was I blinded to this, before the rod 
ef the Almighty brought me low V 



My brain has been sadly wandering to- 
day. Fever is a terrible leveller. It brings 
the strong man to the grave, and the 
mighty inftellect to nothing. Where are^ 
the powers in which my soul once gloried I 
Where are the giant limbs of the giant 
mind I Memory, imagination, reason, 

YOIi. III. E 
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where are they I Dim and indistinct as 
the fitful, shadowy forms of a disturbed 
dream* Yet I baire been happy> for I 
have fancied n^self at hcNme. I saw 
Gwenthlean and her mother and sister. 
They were kind, and gentle, and beautiful 
as ever. — But I was unhappy too ; for I 
thought Gwenthlean was false. I beliefed 
she had forsaken me for another. Could 
it be ? May she be happy if she love 
him. They must all suppose me dead, 
and may be gradually forgetting me — at 
least remembering me as a departed friend 
for whom it is useless to mourn. Oht 
how the aflpBctions overpower every other 
attribute of man, in times of suffering and 
solitude/* 



" Margarita tells me that the captain is 
said to be out of danger. Thank God ! 
not only on my own account but his. The 
blood of a fellow- creature lies not at my 



door, and lie is spared for i^ontaiice. 
The Bandits still seowi iiesvilj vyon me, 
wad my doom is uscertaiii* I could 
almostpraythem to shorten mj life efmisdry, 
but I supplicate patience to await God^s 
appointed time. How truly said Menander 
— 'Life to a wretched man is long ; but to 
him that is happy, very short/ I seem 
to have lived longer in these months of 
captivity, thjm in all the years of my 
previous life." 



" One of the bandits has left his wg^tch 
behind him. Rs unvarying, tick, tick, tick, 
tick, used to remind me of the flight of 
time, and to warn me to improve it. How 
often was the warning given in vain ! Now 
it goes to ray heart, like a sharp sword, 
and tells me that Time is going on — on — 
like a mighty river that never flows back 
to its source. The past, from my natal 
hour to this wretched momeut, is not to 

E 2 
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be recalled. Oh ! how infinitely precious 
would every moment have appeared, had I 
kno^n what was to befal me. That mo- 
notonous sound goes on ; never ceasing 
from day to day ; like my sad captivity " 



^^As fire and heat are inseparable, so 
are the hearts of faithful friends/' said 
Aristotle — ^yes, I believe it was Aristotle. 
Oh, my beloved, absent friends, are not 
oiu: hearts as inseparable as fire and heat 1 
Could you see how mine burns for you all : 
could you know how it prays for you all — 
how it dwells upon the recollection of the 
hours spent with you, you would shed one 
more tear to my memory, and learn how 
well I have loved you.'* 



''Hoarsely, wildly, fearfully, rages die 
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storm without. Coldly rushes the wind up 
the cavern. It is a dreadful night. A 
night for fierce deeds, for such as dare to 
try its power The thunder shakes the 
Appenines. A flash of lightning pierces 
tiie mouth of the cave, and gleams across 
the arms and weapons. It darts past me 
—quivers — and all is darkness. Great art 
Thou, oh! Grod, in all Thy works; but won- 
drous great in the mighty tempest.'' 



^ Margarita is changed. She is humbled. 
She is bowed to the dust with griel Shame 
on the villain who wronged her. Shame on 
the coward, whoever he be, who trifles with, 
or betrays her who trusts in him. The 
combat is unequal. Strength with weak- 
ness, like the wolf and the lamb. Woman 
clings to man as the ivy to the forest tree ; 
and, when he flings her from him, a blast 

of the tempest should strike, wither, and 

*. »• ..... 
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destroy haa Thftt blast tvIU coma, if nol 
bere^ h^rockfter. Poor Margarikal beaiiti^ 
fiil^ kisoeeat^ antl b^^y^ to bo faKg^itod 
Uko a flowcrl ^^ Vengeance is mmCy Baibb 
ibo Lord T May Gwootbloan xasnr bivn 
her pure namd taiutad by the knowkd^i^ 
OTOQ) of viokednesa sufib m tbia. Aj^gdi 
guard l;^r and bem/' 



^ »■ — ^^w^^-y*^— "^^^^^ 



" Gwenthlean/' murmured a low voices 
as this last fragment was read, and re-read, 
until it was wet and blotted with the tears 
that fell orer it. 

Gwenthlean started, and for a moment 
almost fancied, Herbert was calling her. 
Her name was once more feebly repeated. 
She rose and went towards her sister^s bed, 
who had awaked from her deep sleep, and 
Was calling her. 

•* Lie your head upon my pillow, dear;" 
said Lizrie, ^^ that I may speak to you. 
Was it a dream, or was it real ? I beard 
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tiwt Herbert was alrre^ and X fiineiecl I saw 
him. GweDthleit% I tkink he wifi oom# 
buck i^aiii^ aud make you ha|M[>y* I luitu 
prayed very, mry often that he might i^ 
tarn; and I feel that he will for yowr Bake 
and hia ewn. You are 1xk> goo^ deai^est^ 
to be mihappyi" 

''Do not talk so^ loTe^'' said GwenthleM ; 
^ I am not good. Oh I God knowa I am 
not good.'' 

'' Yes, Gwenthlean^ jou are rery good : 
nobody but I can tell how good— «ad God. 
I am youngs but sickneis has made me 
think, and I know yon hare sixSered* But 
do not be oast down. There is happinen 
coming for you, yet*' 

'' Ifot in this world, my Liszie,'' said 
Owenthlean, whilat a sob involuntarily 
.btttst froon her overladen breaat. ^ 

'' Even in this worlds if God pleasee, with 
tvhom nothing is impowble. You wilt not 
mourn very much for me^ dearest^ will 
you^ when I am gone ? You would not, 
if yoa knew how happy I feel I saw 
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0uch a beautiful fonn in m j sleep just now. 
I think it was an angel. Not a real 
angel, perhaps, but a yision. Do you not 
think Ood sends his holy angels to guard 
us, and that I may have seen one come 
to take me in her arms to paradise ? No 
snow was so white and shining as her gar- 
ments. Promise me not to sorrow very 
much, if I go away to-night. I feel so 
strong and yet so weak. I never felt so 
before. Something in my spirit and not 
in my body. Oh ! they are so different. 
Say you will not mourn T' 

"Lizzie, Lizzie, you will break my heart,** 
sobbed Gwenthlean, throwing her arms 
around her sister. 

" No, no ; do not speak so. Do not soil 
the brightness of my joy, by a tear. They 
say years are as days in heaven, so I shaU 
see you again in a few, a very few days.'* 

*' Hours, I hope, my darling sister/' 
murmured Gwenthlean. "We shall not 
long be parted. No) oh ! no ! If God would 
offer you to me now I would not take your 
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puTQ soul away from Him. 60 to Him 
whilst you are unstained, untried by^ this 
wicked hard world : whilst you can offer 
your young heart a pure sacrifice to its 
Creator and Redeemer ; but not to-night. 
Oh! not tornight." 

^ And why not to-night ?" said the 
suffering child, in a voice almost inaudible 
from weakness. "Is not every hour a 
gain that we spend in heaven ? If I were 
sure that mamma, . my dear, blessed 
mamma, would not grieve for me very 
much, I should like to die now — just as we 
are, Gwenthlean — in your arms. Die as I 
have lived, with you.'* 

^' Oh, that we could both die, and be 
translated to glory together/' said Gwen- 
thlean, whose self-command was failing her, 
and who wept bitterly. 

" Think of our mother — our new sister 
— of Herbert," murmured Lizzie. " You 
must live for them. Tell Herbert when he 
comes back, that I loved him dearly to the 
last. Oh Gwenthlean, do not cry so sadly* 

Pi 5 
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This is not like you. Think who sw^ 
** Suffer the little ohildrmi to Goioe unto 
ne.^ *^ And am I not going to HimV' 

Lixzie'li eoutiteBance was lighted up widi 
an extraordfaMiry briUianoe, and as Qwea* 
tblean rosOi and looked at her, she abnoct 
&ucied her already an angel 

^* Will you try to sing ma that beosti&k 
hymn,** dte said. '* I should like to heac 
you sing once more. I have heard heaten^ 
laiisie to night ; oh sudi rapturous; music. 
I mean Bishop Heber'a hymn* I tihinL £ 
I could »ng^ it. Let me try — 

^ Thou art gone to the gra^o bat we will B»ii deplom. 

Tb«Qgh sorrow and darkness encompasathe tomb ; 
The Saviour has passed through its portals before 
thee, 
And the lamp of His loye is tiiy^ guide througir 
the gfoom." 

Whilst ^ast little girl sufig feeUy^ but 
with ineapressiMe srweetnesB, these wordc^ 
Gwei^lieaia sunk oa her knees». and prayed. . 



Thei uhwonttid i»6tind^ aroused ihAr mo- 
ther, ever k6efily sUive to all that piMei 
in their room. She rose immediately anef, 
folio vred by Clara, i^ho 8l6pt with h^i^^ en- 
tered, and saw one child with her efSh 
upturned, timrmufing forth this hymn joy- 
fully, and tho other with her face buried 
in the bed, endeavouring to stifle the 66B 
that would hdt be repressed. 

Lizzie stretched out her arms towanrdii 
her mother, and said — 

" Oh ! win you sing for me, and pfAf 
for me, mother dear. My voice' is failing,' 
but J hear the voiceis of the angels, and 
their songs are very sweet.'' 

** Hush 1 my love f said Lady Llewel- 
len, '^ you are excited, and must be qui^t. 
Lie down, and compose yourself> and we 
will stay by you/' 

" Then let me whisper it in your ear," 
said the little girl faintly, "just one Word,* 
and then I will rest." 

Lady Llewellen bent h^r head down^ 
and Lizzie murmured—* 
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'* 1 think I am going soou to heayen, up 
amongst the stars, to see the glorj of 
God/' 

She appeared to be wandering, but there 
\ras something so unearthly in her voice 
that her mother was, for a moment, par- 
alyzed, and Clara gazed upon her with a 
fixed and terrified look, whilst her heart 
and pulse beat violently, and she was 
almost suffocated with the gathering tears 
and sobs. There was a beautiful smile on 
the child's face, and an unutterably peaceful 
expression in her eye. She clasped her 
small thin hands together, and looked 
upwards ; then she turned her eyes upon 
her friends. She was not long for this 
world. Her spirit was hovering on the 
verge of life. But what a blessed state 
was hers! Fearlessly she confided her 
soul to her Maker, and trustingly she 
looked beyond the grave. With child-like 
faith and simplicity she believed in God's 
power to save, and no mist of doubt or 
wror, had ever clouded the purity of her 
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religion. ' Her head rested on her mother's 
breast, and her sisters knelt on each side, 
whilst Miriam, her faithful nurse, who had 
now joined the solemn group stood near 
her. 

. *' You will give me to God, mamma 1" 
she whispered, when her mother's tears 
fell on her cheek. 

" Yes, my own love," said her mother, 
«ifit be His blessed will." 

Clare's sobs were audible. 

"Tell her it is God's pleasure : that she 
must not weep, for I shall soon be with 
Him for ever and for ever. Kiss me, dear, 
dear mother. Where is Gwenthlean? — 
bless you all— all. God bless them — 
mamma — G wenthl^n — Mr. Lloyd — Her- 
bert — Clare — Miriam — all." 

The little girl ceased to speak. She ap- 
peared to fall into a sweet sleep. Motion- 
less they remained around her, and the 
silence of the tomb was in the little cham- 
ber. ' She breathed softly, and with her 
gentle breathing, the hectic flush came and 
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wwi FfiinMf and faintdr ii^As i» htiSi 
lim llk« the! ^6se kt ber stinimdr glory, 
fbdii iti hef tetumn blu^b, tben its ifh^n 
i^ tem f^ofil^ batb to^ehe^ her. Tbej^ 
ifratched the ^ colour fade, thus gradufiiy 
frofii he^ chfeeksf, until again her eye un- 
idoffited, Md fufiked upwards. Her Yip§ 
moved, and she murmured a; few fs^ 
v^oi^ds. The lamp flickered oh thcf table ; 
for it bad been long untrimmed. A wi^ver- 
ing light, a hiitoing sound, and it Waff 6x- 
iSnguisked. The bright wttrtef moon 
gleamed s^reilely through the^ half ckmed 
gmtiim. Softly and tenderly bei^ fays i^e^ 
posed upon the face of the dying ohil^^ 
that face now pale as the lily. The breath^ 
ing had ceased to be audible. The hea4 
had sunk back. The clasped hands ha<} 
relaxed. One groan from the bereaved 
parent told that the pure spirit had left liA 
frail eiarthly dwelling-place, and Was sodd- 
ing a home with saints and angels> in the 
full light of the mansions of its Grod. 
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CHAPTER V, 



The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them : sloth and folly 
Shiyer 'and shrink at sight of toil and ha2ar<i^ 
And make the iiliposdbifitj they fear. 

Woitte tlian idfe is compassion' 
If it end in tears and sighs ; 
Thee from bondage would I rescue, 
And from yile indignities ; 
Nurtured, as thy mien bespeaks, in high degree, 
Look up-^and help a hand that longs to set tbet 
free; 

WoRDSWOBTfl. 



When Herbert Llewellen was left in the 
banditfi^ cave by his fellow-countryman. 
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neither he nor Margarita had any hope of 
his ever rising from the wretched pallet, to 
which fever, and ill-tended wounds, had so 
long confined him. As to eventual escape 
he had never given it a thought. Month 
succeeded month, however, and, contrary 
either to his expectations or wishes, he 
gradually regained some portion of strength. 
The bandits had been little in the cavern, 
and had, therefore, left him, comparatively 
at rest, to the kind tending of Margarita, 
who. lost no opportunity of benefiting him. 
When a second spring began to dawn upon 
his captivity, he was able to sit at the 
mouth of the cavern, and breathe some- 
thing of life and health from the mountain 
air that swept by it. Margarita stood 
without to watch the return of the bandits, 
and to give warning if they appeared sud- 
denly. 

Whilst Herbert resigned himself to a 
foreign grave, her active mind was ever 
busy. Day , and night she plotted and 
planned, without counsel,, the means of 
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«9cape. She could not make Herbert a 
participator in her plans, because the least 
excitement increased his weakness, and 
had he believed escape possible, his mind 
would have dwelt upon the one idea, to 
the injury of his body. The bandits still 
trusted him, implicitly, to Margarita's care, 
whose skilful evasion of their questions 
prevented their suspecting her real designs; 
They came more frequently to the cave 
than they had at first done, and Margarita 
listened eagerly to their conversation, in 
the hope of discovering their daily plans. 
They made her constantly useful when 
they were in the cave, and had it not been 
for Guilio, she would have been their com* 
Mon slave. He continued kind, both to 
her and Herbert^ and brought them many 
necessaries that were most acceptable to 
them. But she had seldom the means of 
speaking apart with him, as she was always 
pretty narrowly watched. She made, 
frequently, excursions amongst the moun- 
tains on all sides of her, btit dared not 
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wander far, lest she should lose h^ WiQp 
back. So iD^cate^v however, ^w^e all thd 
approaches to the cavern, , thsrf; she sought 
in vain for any means of escape. The 
mountains were trackless, and the rocks 
and brushwood not to be threaded 

Herbert recovered by degrees beyond 
her best hopes. The Captain was als6 
restored, and one day visitod the cavem^ 
and soowled so darkly upon Herbert, that 
all her fears w^re roused. I%e saw him 
consulting about him, with the others, and 
from the few words of their oonversatiori 
that she heard, she was persuaded that 
mischief was brewing. She formed a 
desperate resolution, and resolved, by fbl* 
lowing the bandits, to find out their l*oad 
to the cava She was rich in fairy lore^ 
and had read of bow one woman found het 
way out of a labyrinth by unwinding a 
skein of silk, as she went along, and fising 
it to the bushes; how a man bad been taketii 
into a wood to be kilted by wild beasts^ but 
had dropped white pebbles on his way 
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tiiither, and by their mdans, returned to 
his home again ; but neither of theae expe- 
dieois Trere of arail to her. She thought 
of many otfaera, and at last determined to 
try the following. She mixed a quantity 
of black paint, the ingredients for which 
fihe procured through GuiUo, and with a 
brushy set out on her perilous expedi^ 
tions. 

With & palpitating hearty she allowed 
the bandits to leare the cavern, then foU 
lowed them at a distance, soifietimes di* 
rected by a glance of their persons, at 
others by the sound of their voices, and at 
others by the prints of their shoes. Wher* 
ever there was a doubtful turning, she 
made a haaty mark ^ith her paint, upon 
wsaxB stone, rock, or tree, carefully conceal^ 
ing- it as soon aa made, and hurrying on; 
If she was astonished by the extreme io^ 
tricacy of the way, she was still more so^ 
wheoa she saw how near the cave was to a 
public .mountain thorough£are beneath. 
She followed the bandits until they arrived 
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at the top of the defile down which Her- 
bert and his friends had seen them appear, 
and when she had watched them until 
they were out of sight, she turned again. 
The way, though short, was a confused 
labyrinth of brushwood, rocks, mountain 
passes, precipices, and broken paths» all 
of which intercepted one another, so as to be 
perfectly undiscoverable to any but the 
initiated. As Margarita returned, she 
skilfully enlarged her marks, and made 
others, and impressed upon her mind every 
turning as deeply as she could. When she 
again reached the cave, and told Herbert 
what she had done, she thought he would 
have gone mad with joy. The chance of 
escape had never occurred to him, and 
now he fell upon his knees and thanked 
Ood for it — then he kissed Margarita's 
hand, and overpowered her with expres- 
sioDS of admiration and gratitude. He de- 
clared himself well enough to set out at 
once, but Margarita entreated him to be 
calm, and to wait till after the departure 
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of the bandits the next day, as she knew 
they were to return to the cave that night. 
The bandits came back, as Margarita pre- 
dicted, but set out at break of day, and 
when about an hour had elapsed, Herbert 
and she prepared to follow them. They 
both wore the Neapolitan costume, and 
carried wallets of provisions. Margarita 
had also managed to procure a small sum 
of money, and they each armed themselves 
with stilettoes and pistols, in case of urgent 
necessity ; for they knew too well that as 
soon as their escape was discovered, they 
would be pursued on all sides. With 
faltering steps and beating hearts, they 
left the cavern, gazing furtively around, 
as if already in danger. Margarita led 
the way, and their progress was very slow, 
for she was obliged to examine every rock 
and bush with extreme caution and minute-' 
ness, lest she should lose her marks^ and 
thereby, the track. 

When Herbert saw the mazy, intersected 
way ■ they were gradually threading, its 
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di^tikies and eren dangers, he no longer 
won<kf ed that the haunt of tho bandits 
vaB still unexplored. He was only 
astonished that Margarita could have had 
sb-ength and courage to discover it. Now 
they were arrested by a thick underwood 
of brambles, through which it appeared im- 
possible to pass, but which they crossed 
by slow degrees, and by following irregular 
stones that had evidently been laid there 
designedly, and upon whidi Margarita had 
made her marks. Again they found 
themselves lost amongst a number of jut- 
ting rocks, apparently thrown together 
without aim, but through which, by innu- 
merable windings and turnings, they came 
to an opening amongst the mountains. 
Here, again, they would, inevitably, have 
been lost, but for Margarita's dark signals^ 
which, assisted by her memory, she man*^ 
aged to find as she went. Path intersect-- 
ing path at one place ; at another a wild 
expanse of rock, without the appearance of 
a footstep. Once they heard at a distance 
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the horn of the bandits. Margarita seized 
Herbert's arm, and declared that all was 
oyer^ for they noust be returning. But 
some time afterwards it sounded again, and 
the sound was more distant, which gave 
them courage to proceed. 

At last they had traversed this hideous 
a,nd inaecessiUe labyrinth, and found themr 
selves at the top of the fatal defile. It was 
with feelings of dread they entered it, 
fearing to be surprised by the enemy, but 
they descended it safely, and reached the 
spot at which Herbert was taken prisoner. 
They thanked God for having come thus 
far, and looked about them to discover how 
to proceed. New difficulties opened before 
them, for there was no direct path, and 
they knew not how to reach the beaten 
track. They committed themselves to the 
guidance of a Higher Power, and after 
wandering about for some time, found what 
appeared a roi^gh mountain thoroughfare. 
They followed it for several miles, until 
oveniog broke upon them, at^d repainded 
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them that they had to seek shelter for the 
night None seemed to be near, and there 
was no appearance of a human bein^ 
Nothing but Nature, in her stem grandeur. 
They looked about for a resting-place, as 
they wandered on, and at last perceired, 
up amongst the mountains, what seemed a 
habitation. They dragged their weary 
steps towards it, but found it uninhabited. 
It was a kind of barn or stable, scarcely 
tenantable. 

Here, however, they rested, agreeing 
that one should watch whilst the other 
slept. Herbert insisted upon Margarita's 
taking the first sleep, and he stretched his 
loose cloak upon the ground for her, whilst 
he sat at the opening and watched. Over- 
powered by fatigue, she did not awake, 
and Herbert was thankful for it, as the ex- 
citement of his feelings would have pre* 
vented him from sleeping. His thoughts 
were busy with distant friends, - and hopes 
of re-union. 

Again that dreaded horn sounded in the 
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distance : not so distant, he thought, as 
when they had last heard it. He crept 
towards Margarita, and awoke her gently. 
She arose, heavy with sleep, and asked 
where she was. Herbert murmured, " The 
Bandits," and she was aroused in an in- 
stant. He told her of the horn, and she 
said they must leave their place of shelter 
instantly, and seek concealment until the 
morning. They wandered forth in the un- 
certain light of a few faint stars, and 
scrambled about the mountain, until they 
came to a thicket, which, though near the 
shed, oflFered concealment. They entered 
it, and crouched down amongst the bushes. 
They had not been there long, when they 
distinctly heard voices. Margarita soon 
recognized two of the bandits. Breath- 
lessly they listened, and a terrible fear 
came over them. 

" Let us try the shed," said one of the 
voices, as the men paused, to consult near 
the thicket. " We can get a better nap 
there than here, though bad's the best," 

VOL. in. V 
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"There's not a soul stirring to-night,'^ 
said the other, " no hope of gain that I see ; 
so we will just take a glass and a nap, for 
want of something better to do/' 

The bandits moved off, and the fugitives 
breathed again. 

" They have not discovered our flight," 
said Margarita. " We must hasten on."' 

They crept softly through the bushes, 
in a contrary direction to the shed, and 
once more found themselves on the bare 
mountain, down which they hastened, as 
well as the darkness would permit. They 
knew not what course to pursue. If they 
moved on, they might come in contact with 
the bandits; if they remained in any place 
of concealment, morning might discover 
theme On they went, however, as best 
they might. 

At last morning dawned — and such a 
morning ! Rosy streaks of light cr9wned 
the peaks of the Appenines, and the east 
looked joyful as a smiling, golden-haired 
infant. Herbert glanced upward, and 
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offered his moriung prayers to Him who 
sitii above the sunlight. Margarita looked 
around her for the bandits, and trembled ; 
but they were not near. On they went 
^ain, wearied, but not disheartened. Htf* 
bert's spirit was buoyant as when first he 
rowed his little boat upon the sea at 
Glanheathyn. To have breathed, eivea for 
a day, the air of liberty^^to hay« heard 
the birds sing-*^to have seen the sun rise 
in his unfading splendour-^and to be free 
amongst the mountains, was happiness for 
him. Not so for Margarita. Until they 
were beyond the dominions of the robbers, 
Bhe could not breathe with freedom. 

An open path lay before tiiem, and tbey 
followed it thankfully. It was precipitous, 
and in many places, dangerous, bot Mar- 
garita leapt, like a mountain goat, from 
stone to stone, alpaost from precipice to 
precipice, and Herbert was undaunted by 
obstacles so triyial. About middle day, 
they hoard a shepherd whistling aiopngst 

F 2 
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the mountains,' and saw a flock of sheep 
and goats grazing near. They went to- 
wards the man, and asked him how far 
they were from Naples ; that place being 
their first object, as it was there the 
strange gentleman they had spoken to in 
the cavern, promised to leave money for 
their use, in case of their escape. The 
shepherd said they were yet three days 
journey from Naples, but that they might 
reach a village on their way thither, by 
nightfall. The place he named was the 
village near . which had been situated 
the farm in which Margarita was born. 
The man said that his brother was going 
shortly to the village, and that if they 
would go down to a cottage they would 
find below, he doubted not but that he 
would be their guide. They did so, and 
were kindly received by a female peasant, 
who pitied them for their sickly and weary 
look, and offered them, refreshment. They 
accepted it gratefully, and having rested 
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an hour/ availing for the arriyal of the 
brother, they set forth anew, and reached 
the village Wely about eight o'clock. 

Herbert hired a room for Margarita at 
the little inn, to which she immediately 
retired, dreading to be recognized by the 
host and hostess, who she knew but too 
w:e]I. She had resolved to go the following 
morning to her parents, to throw herself on 
their mercy, ask their forgiveness, and 
never again to leave them. This she had 
told Herbert, and had begged him to ac- 
company her, which he had promised to 
do^ and to entreat, with her, for pardon 
for one, who, truly, had been " more 
sinned against than sinning/' But her 
restless heart would not let her wait till 
morning. When every one else was sleep- 
ing, she crept forth, and by the light of 
the moon, proceeded to her once happy 
home. The little garden was a wilderness, 
and from the general appearance, of the 
house, she believed it to be untenanted. 
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A Bbiidder osme oyer ber, and she tiirned 
aiRwjr. Led by a sad bistinct, sbe yisiteG^ 
on bor way bade, tbe ^'flfaige oametery^ 
Sbe climbed tbo low wali and went to the 
Mrner wbwe tbe only brotbersbe bad er^f 
bad, wbo liad gone to HeaTen in ha in^ 
&acy, repoied. Kear bis bttfo grato itera 
two ceroHsiB, erected siaee Margarita was 
tbere hMt> an wl»ch wme kindly band bad 
bung crowns of eyarlaitings. Sbe wanted 
tio Toioe but that of ber own beart^ to teH 
ber thai ber parents slept betieatb. Sbe 
fell down npon the cold tarf, and buried 
ber £eu^ in tbe grass that grew upon the 
grares. She aobbed atid wept in tbe 
M^isb of ber soul, until her lamentations 
pierced tbroagb tbe nighty and might al^ 
inost bare roused the dead beneath ber. 
At last sbe grew calmer, and prayed : 
deeply, earnestly she prayed to ber xnerci^ 
ful Father in Heaven for pity and forffte* 
n^Ms. The pale moonlight streamed d6wn 
npon bet^ as she knelt braeath the white 
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crosses^ ui>on the graries of her parents : 
an eameBi, we will hope, of the beams of 
diviike love and compasaoa. 

It was thus Herbert found her aoon after 
daybreak. He had arisen earlyi laordet 
to pursue their journey ; had asked for 
Margarita^ and found that she had left the 
inn. He guesaed where she was gone. 
He made enquiries of the hostess respecting 
her parents. She told him that they had 
died of grief for the loss of their only 
child, about a twelvemonth before, and 
added, lifting her eyes to Hearen— ^ 

^ Alasl that the rich traveller should 
oome amongst the happy poor, and ruin 
the peace of honest families by taking from 
them what they prize most, their honour f 

Herbert enquired the way to the farm, 
and, passing the cemetery, it struck him 
that Margarita might be there: he en^ 
tered, and found her. 

He tried to raise her from the ground^ 
but she clasped his knees with both her 
hands, and cried — 
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. " They are liere! I have killed them/' 

** They are there, I trust/' said Her- 
bert, pointing upwards. " You must come 
away, Margarita." 

\ " Kever, never, unless you will let me 
go .with you to England. I will die here, 
on their graves, if you leave me behind.'' 

" y ou shall come with me, , Margarita," 
said Herbert, gently disengaging her hands, 
and raising her from the cold ground. 
" Do you think I will ever desert you, 
who have been' my friend and preserver ?■ 
But we^ must not stay." 

" Only one more look at my home," en- 
treated Margarita, " before I leave it for 



ever." 



. Herbert followed her to the deserted 
farm, which was not far off. It was a 
desolate place, not having been tenanted 
since the death of her parents. The 
garden was untrimmed, the vines unpruned, 
the bee-hives deserted — all was desolation 
and ruin. Margarita uprooted two small 
myrtle bushes, and whilst her tears fell 
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like raiu upon them, retulrned with them 
to the cemetery, and planted them beneath 
the two crosses. 

'\ Last, and only care of an ungrateful 
child/' she said. " Oh ! kneel with me 
here/* she added, addressing Herbert, 
" that one pure prayer may arise from their 
dust, for their sinful daughter/' 

Herbert knelt by her side, and offered 
up a short and simple prayer for her, in 
which she joined. This appeared to calm 
her, and she allowed Herbert to. lead her 
away. They returned to the little inn, 
and he prevailed on her, with difficulty,, to 
take some refreshment, before they pro- 
ceeded. She was not recognized, and 
after breakfast, they again pursued their 
journey. 

Margarita was called upon to exert all 
her energies. She knew the road for a few 
miles, after which it was equally strange 
to both of them, and they were not rich 
enough to hire a guide. They soon found 
themselyes in wild, solitary places,- fit 

F 5 
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haiititd tcft the bftiaditti) ftonk Vfhmk they 
Mold not yet f^el th^nsdre^ fiemr^. Herd 
and there they came to a io&dy 0<Mtage> 
Mid gaiified informatiofi and refrMbni^nt 
from its simple intig^t&s, but when aight 
drew on, they looked about tbMn in Tain 
for a habitation. It was not withoift 
reason that they feared t^e bandits. As 
the shadows deepened, and they pressed 
iDbwards, they heard hasty ateps b^ind 
thetn. They thought they heard roices 
also. They did not pause to considel* 
whether th^y w^fe friends or fo^s, but ran 
0^ as fSast as their trembling hmbs would 
ie% tltetn. The footsteps gained upon them. 
Both ^f ihem drew th^r pistol and dagger 
ft<m their belts, and were prepared for 
danger. Nearer, nearer they eome. Some 
one is at their back. 

" Halt V dries a roice ; a man appeam 
—it is Ginfio, the bandit. 

Herbert pointed his pistol, and so did 
Margarita. 

^ Fear me not ;" said Giidio, harriedly .; 



I would save you. The gang are near, and 
will be upon you soon. I am your friend, 
I swear it by my sword. Commit your- 
Belves to me, and you are safe; go on 
alone, and you are re-captured.'* 

Margarita looked at him earnestly, and 
he stood her gaze. *' Can I believe this V 
she said. 

^' Yes, by my soul;" was the reply, " but 
hasten/' 

"We must trust him ; we can trust him,^' 
she said, and Herbert also believed that he 
was sincere, for he had always been kinder 
than the rest. 

They submitted themselves to his guid- 
ance, and he led them, by a cross-path, to 
a cavern, which, he said, was known only 
to him. From hence they were soon able 
to see dim figures passing in the twilight, 
and even to hear voices. It was too surely 
the banditti. 

** They are in search of you ;" 'whispered 
Giulio, and will raise the devil till they 
find you. I am tired of the . trade, and 
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yrovld find an honester— but I cannot de- 
sert with you. Tell me, Signer, if you 
wish to save a ppor wretch from further 
crinnes, whether you will let me find you out 
in England, and lend me a helping hand 
One good turn deserves another." 
. /'Willingly," said Herbert, "if you are 
sincere. 

" Then just put down your name upon 
this bit of paper, and perhaps some day 
I niay turn out an honest fellow." 

Herbert wrote his address, half in doub^ 
half in gratitude. 

" You are safe now," said Giulio, " and 1 
must not stay, or they will suspect me. 
Follow that path, and in a quarter of an 
hour you will be at a village, where you 
may venture to remain the night : .but get 
guides and an escort on to Naples, or else 
do not stir for another clear day. Addid, 
Margarita. Addid, Signore," and with a 
nod and a bound, Giulio left the hiding- 
place. 

" I always knew he was kind-Jhearted/' 
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said Margarita, as she and Herbert followed 
the path he pointed out. 

They reached the village, as Giulio'had 
said, in about a quarter of an hour, and 
'were fortunate in meeting the priest, 
almost as they entered it. Herbert ad- 
dressed him^ and confided to him their 
situation and adventures. He listened atten- 
tively, and said it was well they had spoken 
to him, as every other inhabitant of the 
village would have feared to shelter them. 
He took them immediately to his house, 
and treated them most kindly, oflfering 
them beds, refreshment, and a refuge for 
the morrow, all of which they accepted 
with gratitude. 

Herbert observed that Margarita looked 
at the good priest with a gaze of singular 
agitation, and when he left them to go and 
order preparation to be made for their 
entertainment, she suddenly exclaimed — 

" That was the man who married me ; 
1 could swear it.^* 

" What can you mean," asked Herbert. 
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'^ That the priest vfho united me to 
Mordaunt, is here or I am mad/* 

Their host returned and Herbert asked 
him, whether he had any recollection df 
marrying two persons, by name George 
Mordaunt, and Margarita Pacini. The 
priest coloured, hesitated, and said he 
had. 

**Then I was really married,'* cried 
Margarita, throwing herself on ber knees 
before the priest. " Say so ; confirm it, 1 
beg — I entreat you.** 

" If you are Margarita Pacini," re|Aied 
the priest, *' you certainly were, really and 
lawfully united ; though I lament having 
been inveigled into so ill-concerted a thing, 
as your marriage turned out to be. A 
servant came to me, and told me, that if I 
wished to save a virtuous girl from dis- 
honour, I should accompany him, and 
unite her to one who would otherwise 
seduce her. I did accompany him ; and, 
finding you and your intended husband 
both, apparently, anxious to be married, 
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joined your hands according to the forms of 
our church. When all was over, and you 
were gone, the serrant laughed, and said 
that he had be^i revenged upon hi& 
master for some iil-turn he had done 
him, and had taken him a real in^ 
stead of a sham priest^ as he had pro- 
mised to do. I inquired what he 
meant) and he told me that his master had 
ordered him to do, what he had been 
heartily ashamed of doing once before*— to 
bribe some man, who could read, to go 
through the marriage ceremony in priestly 
attire ; and be had come straight to me. 
I found that I had been imposed on ; but 
had no means of following you to make the 
lacts known to you. I can now, however, 
I am thankful to say, give you a certifi- 
cate of your marriage, which was quite 
lawful." 

" Thaak you I thank God !" s^d Mar- 
garita, passionately. " I am a wife ! oh I 
had my parents but lived ! Yoa are my 
preserver — the saviour of my honour. 
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Oh ! if you could but go to my native 
village, or write to the innkeeper's wife, 
to make known this fact, and how I was 
led away from my duty and my parents, 
I should leave ray native land almost 
happy/' 

" I will do so gladly," said the good 
priest, " and re-establish your fame as well 
as I can, But, my child, you have greatly 
erred. May God keep you from such sin 
for the future." 

" Alas ! I have now no parents to leave, 
and no heart for love," said Margarita. 
" I desire only to end my days in peace 
and retirement." 

" In a nunnery, then," said the priest, 
*' where you may give yourself up to re- 
ligion." 

Margarita shook her head. 

" I go with him," she said, pointing to 
Herbert, " to his quiet home, where he 
and his will teach me to be good.'' 

The priest said no more, but gave her 
the certificate of her marriage, which 
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she took with gratitude, and pressed to her 
lips, 

A day of quiet and repose renovated 
the travellers, and gave them renewed 
strength and spirits for their journey: 
The good priest, who expressed a lively 
i];iterest in them, proposed accompanying 
them to Naples, and hired mules to aid 
their progress. They reached Naples the 
following night without further adventures. 
The priest told Herbert that Lord Hastings 
had scoured the mountains for months, 
unsuccessfully, in search of him and the 
banditti. The next morning, Herbert pre- 
sented himself and the ring given him by 
his fellow captive, at the bank of the Sig- 
nori Sgombri, and found that two hundred 
pounds had been left by a gentleman, 
named Colonel Llewellen, in their hands 
for his use, together with an order to 
advance more if necessary. Herbert was 
as much struck by the name as the 
stranger had seemed to be, when he had 
mentioned his in the cave; but merely 
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supposed him to be a Mow countrymaB; 
and one of the very numerous and highly 
respectable descendents of the illustrious 
Prince liewellen, from whom all the 
branches of that widely spread &mily 
are supposed to spring. He thankfully 
took the money, and prayed for his bene- 
factor. 

He now felt, once more, really at liberty, 
and no doubt or fear arose to distress 
him. His dreams that night were peace- 
ful and happy. They were of home and 
belored friends. Gwenthlean, lovely as 
ever, welcomed him back, and he gave 
Margarita to her care. There had been 
no changes since he left. ^11 the sorrows 
of his captivity melted into joy ; or were 
remembered only as the torture of a mind 
diseased. Thus let us leave him for the 
present, and return to those friends who 
have made his dreams so happy. 
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CHAPTER Tl. 



Look, look, the summer rises in her cheeks : 
A blush as hot as June, comes flooding o'er 
Her too proud paleness. Burning modestj 
Warms all her brow, and beauty, quite abashed^ 
Dtoops her twin stars to earthward. 

• PHOCTOIt 



VTb must pass over about eight months at 
Glanheathyn, as slightly as we can, and 
■walk from winter to summer, somewhat 
hastily. The grief naturally attendant 
upon Lizzie's death, was gradually wearing 
into a sweet and tender recollection of 
her earthly attractions, and a joyful satis^ 
faction that she was now an angel in 
heaven. Gwenthlean, to the common eye, 
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appeared placid, and if never gay, com- 
posed. But Clare read beyond the surface. 
She saw in the pale cheek, and frequently 
suppressed sigh, that 

" With a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.'* 



She saw that Mr. Grant, though an ac- 
cepted suitor, was not beloved. But in 
vain she sought, by every tender artifice 
that- affection could suggest, to obtain 
Gwenthlean^s confidence. Her mother, too, 
was unhappy about her, and frequently 
asked whether her heart would accompany 
her hand if she married ; to which the 
reply she gave was always the same, 
'' That Mr. Grant had accepted of such 
love as she had to give ; and she would 
endeavour to do her duty by him." 

The reprieve afforded by the death of 
her sister, was expiring, and Mr. Grant 
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urged the consummation of their engage- 
ment so earnestly and apparently with 
such good reason, that Gwenthlean was 
called upon to fix the period of their mar- 
riage, which she did, calmly, but with a 
hieavy heart. There was no further in- 
telligence of Herbert, and every one be- 
lieved him dead. Mr. Grant never men- 
tioned his name, and cast glances so full 
of inquh-y upon Gwenthlean when it was 
spoken by others, that she could not but 
perceive that her secret was known to 
him. His conduct had been so irreproach- 
able, to all appearance, since the fatal 
evening that had bound them to one an- 
other, that she could find no fault in him ; 
but the remembrance of the extracted 
promise, weighed upon her mind. 
' He had once alluded to it, saying that 
overpowering afibction alone, had instigated 
him ; but he did not offer to release her 
from it, if she repented having been urged 
into making it, by unfortunate circum- 
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stances. He did not say that Mr. Lloyd 
should be free, ^whether it were kept or 
not. Her life was a perpetual struggle; 
and she did not dare, even if she wished 
it, to confide either in her mother or 
sister, for she was bound down to 
secresy. 

Colonel Llewellen was a constant visitor 
both at the parsonage and cottage. He 
was a singular man, and no one could 
thoroughly make him out; but he was 
evidently very much interested in his new 
acquaintances. He would go away for a 
week or so, and return again, taking up 
his quarters principally with Mr. Lloyd, 
who delighted in having him with him, 
that he might hear him repeat^ over and 
over again, the history of his casual meet« 
ing with Herbert. Clare could never 
learn whether he had discovered, through 
her aunt, who they were, for he avoided 
mentioning that lady, and she, oi coarse^ 
never broached the subject Ur. Grant's sur- 
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prise had been great, when lie found that 
Miss Llewellen, the heiress, was Gwenth* 
lean's sister ; but never having heard her 
parentage mentioned, he was satisfied with 
the general information given him, of her 
having discovered their relationship at the 
Wynnes', and acquiesced in Lady Llewel- 
len's request that he should not make it 
known. He had pleasant surmises, how- 
ever, that the humble Gwenthlean was of 
higher origin than was supposed, but he 
left it to time to develop what that origin 
was. 

His only enemy at Craigyvellyn, he be- 
lieved to be Clare, and he feared her, be* 
cause he was conscious that she knew him, 
and dreaded her influence on her sister. 
But Clare perceived that Gwenthlean had 
gone too far to retract with hononr, there- 
fore, could only look on in silence. Lady 
Llewellen received occasional remittances 
from the firm in which her little property 
was invested, with the information that 
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they hopied to repay what was due, when 
certain difficulties were mastered which 
bad threatened a failure. So far matters 
were brightening. 

Mr. Grant was making splendid pre- 
parations for his marriage, which now be« 
gan to be generally talked of. The poor 
people rejoiced in what they considered 
Gwenthlean*s good fortune. Mr. . Lloyd 
sighed and said nothing. The worthy 
miller set his face against it. It did not 
promise to be a cheerful wedding, for 
every one concerned, except Mr. Grant, 
felt a kind of indescribable oppression ; 
and when the ladies began to think it 
necessary to consult about the trousseau, 
Miriam was the only one who entered 
into the subject with all her heart, and as it 
deserved. As to Gwenthlean, she tried in 
vain to take an interest. Unlike Trotty 
Veck's daughter Meg, she did not sit and 
sing over her wedding dress until mid- 
night ; but like Flora Mac Ivor, when she 
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worked at her brother's shroud, she tried 
to be calm, when anguish was on her 
spirit 

Clare inwardly called the approaching 
nuptials, '^a sacrifice,'^ and dreaded the 
day as one thac was to seal her sister's 
title to the tomb. 

But for this, Clare would have been the 
happiest of human beings. She had not 
known enough of her youngest sister, to 
make her feel her loss very acutely, deep 
as was the lesson she had learnt from her 
death ; and she found in her mother and 
Gwenthlean, all that her heart had panted 
for from childhood ; warm love, example 
and instruction. 

If Clare ever sighed, it was when she 
thought of Lord Hastings ; and then she 
laughed at what she called her sentiment. 
She thought that she had now so many to 
love, who really loved her, that it was folly 
to regret him, with all his aristocratic 
pride and coldness, especially as she felt 
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fully convinced that he did not regret 
her. 

About a week before Gwenthlean's mar- 
riage, or, as Clare would haye called it, 
sacrifice ; Clare walked to the village, the 
bearer of a dozen messages from her mo< 
ther. The first person she met was that 
determined Squire of Dames — that Don 
Quixote — ^that Malvolio — ^the jolly miller, 
and he sported his best English with a decided 
Welsh accent, in compliments and pdite^ 
nesses as he walked by her side. 

** Make so bold, miss; when you are 
going — ahem ! — to follow the other miss's 
good example ?" he b^an. 

" As soon as I can get any one to take 
compassion on me, Mr. Jenkins,^' said 
Clare, archly. " But I am a very useless 
piece of furniture. I never made a pud- 
ding, pickle, or anything that a good 
house-keeper ought to do, in my life.'' 

•* Soon learnt, miss,'' replied the miller. 
" I dare say, now, there are plenty of fine 
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young gentlemen down below, there, in 
England, or over in foreign parts, that 
you could fancy — If I was but a^ furriner, 
miss — 

Whether the miller would haye arrived 
at another proposal, or whether Clare would 
have accepted him, can never, now, be 
known, as his loquacity was cut short by 
their arrival in the little village of Craigy- 
vellyn, 

Clare went about from one house i,o 
another delivering her various messages ; 
seeing one or two sick people, and making 
herself very much at home with every body, 
until she arrived at the door of the inn. 
The miller, who had been following her 
about at a respectful distance, here came 
up to her, and contrasted well with a portly 
little landlady, who stood at the door 
dressed in Welsh costume. Clare stopped 
to speak to Mrs. Jones, " Golden Lion," 
who, like most hostesses, had plenty to 
say, and who indulged herself by enter- 
taining Clare with the history of her 

a 2 
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astonishment, when she found that the 
young lady who brought Miss Uewellen 
home in the chariot, and ^^ put up at the 
Golden Lion," turned out to be Mrs. Llew- 
ellen's own daughter. Meanwhile, Clare 
was much interested in a little curly-headed, 
rosy cheeked urchin, who had separated 
himself from a group of children that were 
at play near the inn, and was timidly 
touching, with the tip of one finger, the 
fringe of her parasol. She sat down upon 
the stone seat just underneath the flaming 
yellow lion — the only thing *golden^ about 
the place — and listened to the child's ex- 
pressions of wonder, which, being in 
Welsh, she vainly tried to understand, but 
which were duly translated by Mrs. Jones. 
At last she opened the parasol, and gave it 
to the half-naked, dimpled child, who 
strutted about with it proudly, to the ad- 
miration of the other children, who looked 
on jealously. One little, delicate girl, 
gaining courage by seeing the success of 
her bolder companion, crept up to Clare's 
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side, and looked up into her face ; after 
which, she offered her a somewhat suspicious- 
looking cake that she held in her hand. 
Clare smothed her tolerably-well-brushed 
hair, but declined the cake, at which the 
miller's fat sides shook with an internal 
chuckle. 

The scene is a pretty one. The little 
picturesque, scattered Tillage, built on the 
sea-shore, with here and there a straggling 
tree in the back ground; rocks on the 
right, and mountainous hills, sprinkled 
with sheep behind. Clare and her group 
of children, the miller, the landlady, and a 
few straggling women, who hayejoinedthem, 
in the foreground ; and fishermen mending 
their nets by the side of their boats, on the 
sea-shore to the left. Suddenly there ap- 
pears a large party of cockle-women, wind- 
ing irregularly beneath the rocks, and ap- 
proaching the village across the sands. At 
this distance they look strangely pic- 
turesque, with their bare feet, short petti- 
coats, and jackets, and broad-brimmed, 
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flat hats. Upon their heads they bear, not 
ungracefully, their large baBkets/ filled 
with the fruits of their hard labours ; and 
beside most of them walk the patient 
donkeys, also laden with paniers and 
baskets of cockles^ or, perchance, with 
some weary child, whose mother thinks 
more of his legs than those of the poor 
beast. Other children trot merrily along 
by the side of their parents, holding fast 
by the end of the jackets ; whilst here and 
there a dog^ who has been the companion 
of their toils, leads the way homewards. 
Tew know how hard those poor women have 
been labouring for hours. Up to their 
knees in sand, they have been scraping up, 
with their hooked knives, the hard shell- 
fish that adhere so pertinaciously to their 
beds, that you would think they knew the 
fate that awaited them. And small are 
their gains, half a sack full of cockles 
yielding them, perchance, sixpence. 

Onwards they come, two or three dozen 
of them; some in pairs, some straggling 
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Alone, others by their donkeys, others with 
their children, looking more like foreigners 
than other race of people I ever saw. The 
broad afternoon sun shines full upon them 
— the blue distant mountains are at their 
backs ; the rocks on one side, and the sea, 
flowing up to their feet, on the other : 
whilst the little mud- walled village in which 
they dwell, and where their moderate 
hopes are centered, lies before them. 
Nearer they come, and we can hear their 
merry voices, as they talk and laugh to- 
gether, and we wonder how they manage 
to be so happy, clothed so scantily, fed so 
poorly, and housed so humbly as they are. 
Blessed is the truth, that happiness dwells 
just as contentedly with the peasant as the 
monarch. I will not say more contentedly 
because she is as willing to take up her 
abode with the one as with the other. By 
degrees the bare feet approach the village 
— the women curtsey and smile at Clare 
as they pass, who returns their recognition 
pleasantly-^the children glance with amaze- 
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ment at their young friend underneath the 
parasol; the donkeys quicken their slow 
steps at the prospect of their meagre pro* 
Tender ; the dogs set up a joyous bark, and 
the whole party soon disperse to their yari- 
ous abodes. 

Clarewasdelightedwiththem all — longed 
for a sketch-book and pencil to " put them 
down/' as an old woman once expressed it, 
and looked so bright and beautiful as she 
nodded and smiled, and tried to talk 
Welsh, that it was no wonder her humble 
friends looked at her with admiration, or 
that the miller again felt his heart beat 
strangely. Neither ci^n we feel surprised 
if some one else gazed ardently at her, and 
wondered whether she and all the very 
sybstantial forms around her, were visions 
or realities. And gaze he most assuredly 
did. 

But he did not think of attendant cir- 
cumstances in the astonishment and plea- 
sure of meeting : nor, at first, did she ; 
for when she had recoTered her composure. 
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she inquired for his mother and sisters ; 
asked \?hen he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood — whether he were staying at the 
Wynnes', and a variety of indifferetit ques- 
tions which served better to cover her con- 
fusion than to express her real feelings. 

" This must be the surprise, then," he 
said, as he walked by her side towards the 
place where he had left his horse, " that 
Orant spoke of, when he invited me to his 
wedding : and a most agreeable one it cer- 
tainly is. Are you visiting in the neigh- 
bourhood, may I ask V^ 
* ** I am residing here," she said, with a 
blush, which Lord Hastings perceived, and 
made no further inquiries ; but a change 
passed over his features, expressive of 
doubt or disappointment. 

Clare wished to tell him all, but she 
could not — she wished to discover whether 
he had heard from her aunt, or seen her, 
and whether she had mentioned her name ; 
but he evidently avoided the subject, thus 
plainly proving, she justly considered, that 

o 5 
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ke was not altogether ignorant of her hay- 
ing quitted her aunt, though he probably 
was not acquainted with her reasons for so 
doing. The truth was, that Lord Hastings 
had heard various reports concerning her 
conduct^ none of them to her advantage. 
The high opinion he entertained of her, 
and the low estimation in which he held the 
fiishionable gossips, who spoke of her, and 
who were glad to vent their long pent-up 
jealousy by back-biting her, made him 
slow to believe what was largely retailed to 
him* Every one suspected that he had ad- 
mired her, and many had the bad taste to 
make the worst of her conduct in his pre- 
sence ; thus strengthening in his compre- 
hensive mind, the low opinion he enter- 
t()ined of them, and casting upon them the 
imputation of female jealousy — that least 
pf aU Utile passions, which thinks to gratify 
itself, and elevate its possessor, by depre- 
platini; tho object that excites it, but which 
^VPV, Nooueir or later, fails of its purpose. 
The Countois Sforza had written to 
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Lady Hastings, declining her invitation to 
the manor, upon plea of ill-health, and 
merely saying that Miss Llewellen, having 
relinquished her protection^ wouldof course, 
relinquish also the friendship of her friends. 
Of this the Hastings family had to make 
the best they could ; and various were their 
conjectures on the subject ; for they were 
all, more or less, attached to Clare. Lord 
Hastings could not endure the suspense, 
and made an excus^ for visiting Bath, 
where he called upon the Countess, bear- 
ing a message from his sister Louisa, who 
wished to obtain Clarets address that she 
might write to her, and hear from herself 
the reason of her leaving her aunt. The 
Countess professed herself profoundly 
ignorant of Clare's movements or place of 
abode. She said that she had left her in a 
most ungrateful manner, but that it was 
too painful a subject to be discussed, and 
she must beg Lord Hastings to spare her 
feelings. All his attempts to obtain fur- 
ther information were fruitless. Reports 
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varied, as tbey usuiallj do. Some persons 
asserted that Clare had eloped with a 
handsome Irishman, possessing little re- 
comraendatioQ but his face, and a fine pair 
of moustaches/ >vhich he had cultivated, 
not because he was a '' bold dragoon,'' but 
because he hoped they would captivate a 
fortune ; and who had left Bath, probably 
on account of his tailors bill, on the same 
day as Clare. Others said she had re- 
turned to Italy, and accompanied the de- 
claration with so many side-winks, nods, 
inuendos, and tosses of the head, that 
had CJare seen them, she would have 
blushed, and learnt that prudence is neces- 
sary in this world, even in leaving an aunt 
to join a mother. There were some nearer 
the truth, who guessed that she had found 
a relation that she preferred to her aunt ; 
but even these good-natured souls did not 
fail to add animadversions on her ingrati- 
tude, which was blacker than Erebus, or 
night, or the raven's wing, or any of those 
poetical similes, which the poets, or would- 
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be poets, borrow from one another to ex- 
press the intensity of darkness. 
' All these reports tended to increase Lord 
Hastings's desire to disoorer the real 
truth, and had he lived in thedajs of knight 
errantry, he might have set forth on a 
white palfrey, sword in hand, in seach of 
his lady-love — as it was, he was compelled 
to '' chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy/^ and ruminate on her beauty and 
pride— her perfections and imperfections ; 
half wishing that he had not so resolutely 
determined never to marry an heiress. 
There was now an additional interest 
thrown over her — that of mystery ; and if 
he had admired her when he saw her daily 
courted by the flatterers of the world, he 
loved her when he heard her name branded 
by what he knew must be false slander, and 
thought of her as one probably lost to him 
for ever. Thus, even Lord Hastings, like 
his worfhy friend, Mr. Grant, had been care- 
less of what might once have been within 
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his grasp, whilst he Bighad for the treasure 
as soon as he fancied it had eladed it 

When he had giren his horse into the 
charge of the portly hostess, he asked if he 
might be allowed to see Clare to the end 
of her walk, as he had much to say to 
her. She assented, but with sl slight 
hesitation. The conversation turned first 
upon 6wenthlean*s marriage, and then upon 
the discovery of Herbert in the caye of 
which Lord Hastings had heard from Colonel 
Llewellen. Clare's intimate knowledge of 
every circumstance connected with both, 
astonished him, and he was begmmng to 
entertain Bomte suspicions, when they 
reached the cottage, which, it will be re- 
membered, he did not rait during his pre- 
vious few hours stay at Glanheathyn. 

Lady LleweUen, Gwenthlean, and Mr. 
Grant were in the garden. Lord Hastings 
looked enquiringly at Clare, but Mr. Grant 
perceiving him came quickly forward, and 
welcomed him warmly. He already knew 
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both the ladies, and ^as soon invited into 
the house. Here the mystery was not 
long in finding a solution. Clare was evi- 
dently at home. She addressed Lady 
Llewellen as her mother — Gwenthlean as 
her sister — and looked so unspeakably 
beautiful and happy as she did so, that 
Lord Hastings was more charmed with 
her than he had ever been before. She 
was, in her new character, so much more 
humble and winning in her manners — and 
there is a beauty in humility which even 
the grace of such a pride as Glare^s had 
been, cannot equal —she was so natural, so 
affectionate in her attentions to her mo* 
ther; so tender and anxious towards 
Gwenthlean — and, at the same time, so 
modest, nay, almost shy towards himself, 
that Lord Hastings thought it would be 
a happier fate to win and wear the pearl 
hidden amongst the waves of that lonely 
place, than the richest diamonds of a 
queenly coronet. 

He had never spent so happy an even- 
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ingas he spent that evening at the cottage. 
Not ill all the crowded drawing-rooms of 
courtly company, in which he had been 
accustomed to move— ynot amongst the 
belles of the fashionable world, even though 
Clare had been the brightest of them. 
There was the solitude and quiet of the 
scene itself; the matron grace of Lady 
Llewellen — the pale sweetness of Gwenth- 
lean — the serene old age of Mr. Lloyd — 
tlie happiness of his friend Mr. Grant — the 
fidgetty good humour of Colonel Llewellen, 
— and lastly the sparkling beauty of Clare. 
His own pride and reserve, too, wore off 
' beneath the genial influence of natural re- 
finement, unpolluted by art, and Clare 
looked upon him with feelings of equal 
astonishment with his own. For the first 
time they knew and understood each 
other. Had it not been that every one 
present was haunted more or less, by a 
thought of Herbert, and his uncertain fate, 
they might have been all a happy party ; 
but tliere was that in Gwenthlean's eye, 
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\vhich showed, to a nice and interested 
observer, that her heart was ill at ease 
and even Lord Ha&tings could not discoyer 
in her manner or appearance the half gay, 
half bashful joy of the future bride. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



No season this for counsel or delaj^ 
Too soon the eventful moments haste away ; 
Here perseverance, with each help of art, 
Must join the boldest efforts of the heart. 
These onlj now their misery can reHeve, 
These onl j now a dawn of safety give ; 
While o'er the quivering deck, from van to rear, 
Broad surges roll in terrible career. 

Faloon£e*s Shipwreck. 



GwEKTHLEAK had been spending a long 
day alone with Mr. Lloyd, the last she would 
probably ever spend with him as Gwen- 
thlean Llewellen. She had promised her 
mother to return early, because Mr. Grant, 
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Lord Hastings, and Colonel Ll^wellen, who 
had gone on an expedition up the mount* 
ains, were to finish the evening at the 
cottage. The afternoon had been stormy, 
and an occasional flash of lightning, a peal 
of distant thunder, or a few large drops of 
rain, seemed to presage tempestuous 
weather. The sea-gulls had collected 
together as if for mutual protection, and 
flew about like moving clouds, uttering their 
melancholy scream in concert. The bosom 
of the sea heaved and fell, as if agitated by 
passion, and Walter the clerk, who was a 
sailor and fisherman, said he feared there 
would be rough work at sea, and bad 
weather at home. 

Gwenthlean begged him to hasten to 
get the large ferry boat for her, as she 
wished to leave before the storm came on. 
Mr. Lloyd asked her to remain the night ; 
but she thought it better to refuse, know- 
ing that she should be expected at home. 
Gwenthlean had been accustomed to cross 
the little bay in all weathers, therefore 
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feared nothing ; and, besides, she said, the 
summer stores, if they had one, soon 
passed awaj. A hearj peal of thunder 
.tras heard as she spoke, and a flash of 
lightning darted across the window. Thick 
donds were lowering in the heavens, and 
the atmosphere was dense and oppressirely 
hot. The birds ceased to sing, and 
cowered amongst the bushes, whilst the 
sheep that were grazing upon the moun- 
tains, ran to corert. 

" The boat is read/, Miss," said Walter ; 
" and I have got Morgan to come along, 
and to help the fenymen to row jou across 
quidcly. We shall be able to get orer be- 
fore the stonn comes on, though I am 
afraid we shall have a rough row." 

Mr. Lloyd and Gwenthlean were looking 
out of the window, and the former said — 

" You had better make haste, nij lore, 
for the sooner you get over the better ;" 
then he added, in a whisper, " I shall see 
vou ag&in before the day ; but you roust 
ixcuse an old man like rae from joining a 
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wedding party, as well as from officiating 
at the ceremony. It would be too much 
for me.'* 

Mr. Lloyd's involuntary sigh was inter- 
rupted by Watty, who exclaimed — 

" There is a vessel out yonder, just 
coming up; She looks sadly tossed about. 
I hope she wont strike upon the sands.'' 

« God forbid," said Mr. Lloyd. 

The sands alluded to, were dangerous 
quicksands, at a distance from the little 
bay, in the open sea ; upon which many 
vessels had been wrecked, and to which, 
shameful to relate, some had been known 
to be guided by false lights placed by 
wreckers, who, here and there, infested 
the coast. Gwenthlean looked towards the 
sea, and saw a ship battling with the 
waves in the extreme distance ; but some 
way from the frightful quicksands, though 
out of the right line of sail. She shud- 
dered as she gazed, having already wit- 
nessed some fearful scenes near the spot. 
She wished Mr. Lloyd good bye, and ac- 
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companied Watty to the beach, where 
Morgan was waiting, with a good-sized, 
safe boat, and two sailors, to row her 
over. 

It generally took from twenty minuter 
to half an hour to get across — in the pre- 
sent turbulent condition of the elements, 
they could scarcely expect to achioTO the 
passage so speedily, since the heaving of 
the waves tossed the boat about, and made 
the oars difficult to manage. The sailors 
had thrown up a kind of tarpauling-awn- 
ing for Gwenthlean^ under which sh^ sat, 
fearless of rain or wind, watching the 
movements of the ship, that tossed about 
in the distance. But there was more dif- 
ficulty, and, perhaps, danger, in her own 
passage, than she imagined; and so the 
sailors found when they were about a 
quarter of the way across. The wind in- 
creased, and the sea became more and 
more tumultuous, whilst the sky was black 
as ink, and the storm that had been so 
long brewing, began to come on in good 
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earnest. Still the boat made her way 
maDfutly against the billows, and ttie 
rowers laboured with all their strength to 
get her on. They had been compelled to 
haul in her sail, owing to the violence of 
the wind, which blowing in rather a con-* 
trary direction, made their work doubly 
difficult 

But Gwenthlean scarcely thought whe- 
ther she were herself in danger or not, she 
was so much occupied with the distant 
ship,' which, the sailors said, was in great 
peril of striking on the sands. She ap- 
peared to haye been injured by some pre- 
vious gales, and to be returning in a bad 
condition, having lost her mainsail, and 
being, apparently, at the will of the ele- 
ments. She was driven rapidly forward 
towards the quicksands, the exact position 
of which Gwenthlean knew well, and 
Watty, when he could spare a moment to 
reply to her hurried questions, said that he 
would not give much for the cargo. 

The sky suddenly grew intensely dark ; 
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and there was a peal of thunder which 
seemed to shake the earth from its 
foundations. It rolled through the sky: 
like the wheels of ten thousand chariots ; 
echoed from rock to rock with frightful 
Tibratiou — ^and made the mountains call 
upon, and answer one another by means 
of its tremendous voice. Then the rain 
came down in torrents, mingling with the 
white surf that foamed up from the sea, 
and finally mixing with the boiling waves. 
Though the hour was still far from the 
first grey of twilight, " the dark was over 
all,'^ and, but for the occasional vivid 
flashes of Ughtning that darted through 
the murky atmosphere, the surrounding 
objects, and particularly the advancing 
vessel, would have been invisible. Some- 
times the living elemental fire, played 
around the ship, and displayed her to 
Gwenthlean's aching sight, laboming and 
tossing from side to side, close by the 
quicksands, which, she knew well, must 
be unknown to hej crew. It was awful to 
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think that so many human beings might 
be within a hair's breadth of destruction, 
^nd be unconscious of the secret enemy 
that lay beneath the waters, ready to 
swallow them up, even within sight of 
land. It was awful to feel in coraparatire 
security upon the same ocean, and at so 
short a distance from creatures on the very 
brink of eternity. 

Heavily, and with difficulty, yet suc- 
cessfully, the boat battled with the waves, 
and Gwenthlean was more than half way 
across the bay. She shuddered as she 
looked upon the black sky, the raging 
waste of waters, the forked lightning, and 
the embattled elements — and she raised a 
prayer to Heaven for the safety of the 
ship and her crew, whilst the spray of the 
waves dashed in upon her, and drenched 
her to the skin. 

" What will become of them V^ she 
ejaculated, as a sudden gleam of light re- 
vealed the vessel, which appeared to be 

VOL. III. H 
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hHins^i^ on one side, and almost sta- 
tionary. 

^'I fear.it is all over with them, miss/' 
replied Walter, " unless they get help— - 
they must hare struck, I fear ;" and the 
old raaa rested a moment on his oar, to 
gaze upon the now undiscoverahle dis- 
tanoe; forgetting, in his compassion for 
the distressed ship, the doubtful &te of 
his own little bark — but the two younger 
sailws pulled on, careless of all but their 
own safety. 

There w^e a few minutes of painful 
silence, and then came the signal of dis- 
tress : the ship had too surely founder^. 
Oh! how that melancholy minute-gun 
thrilled to Gwenthlean's heart. 

" Stop !" she cried, " stop one moment," 
and the sailors paused, whilst another loud 
peal of thunder shook the boat, followed by 
sereral flashes of lightning, which plainly 
disclosed to the practised eye of the sea- 
men, that the yessel was upon the quick- 
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saiids, and loAess MsiiErfcance caaM ho 
promptlj rendered, must «kifc, wfth fcer 
cai^o and crew, to the bottom. 

" Is there no help V «aM Owentyean, 
ih an agony — " can we not save them V* 

*' There is no boat wiU ^t «ut each a 
day as this, miss/' said WaHer. •* tt would 
be pretty certain never to re^^ the ship* 
The sea is mountains high out yonder, and 
I question whether it woisfld be possible for 
any number of sailws to get a boat through 
it." 

*^But they will not leave her to perish! 
There is another signal ! Iiet us help her ! 
Walter, Morgan, for heaven*^ sake. Lose 
no time — push off towards her directly.'* 

"Miss Llewelfen," said WaJtfer in 
astonishment, " what can you mean 1 Why 
I would not take a thousand pounds to 
venture. We should all go to the bottom 
together." 

**^0h no 1 we «hall save them. I know 
we shall save thiem I For God^ sake let 
your human natiti['e — your eoiopassioii to 

H 2 
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your fellow creatures — your love to your 
Maker get the better of your fear. Help 
them — try at least to save thera — let them 
not perish without an effort/' 

Gwenthlean rose from beneath her rough 
shelter, and advancing into the boat, laid 
her hand on that of the hardy old seaman 
4he was addressing, and with a look of 
entreaty continued to plead for the suf- 
ferers. But she had harder hearts to melt 
than that of her old friend Walter. The 
sailors who helped him were more impene- 
trable than iron, and cared not whether 
the ship sunk or not, though they would 
have done much to serve Gwenthlean. 

" What ?" she continued, earnestly, 
whilst the tears sprung to her eyes, " will 
you risk nothing to save a whole ship's 
crew from inevitable destruction ? Think 
of their friends — ^think of their immortal 
souls ! , Put yourselves in their places, and 
imagine their unspeakable agony at this 
dreadful moment! Hark! do you not 
hear the minute gun again I can you re- 
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sist such an appeal — ^you cannot — I am 
sure you cannot V . 

The boatmen were all motionless, and 
old Morgan, looking kindly at his young 
mistress, said^ 

" I am ready Miss Gwenthlean to do 
your bidding— but I cannot risk your 
precious life — my own is of little worth, 
but yours — '^ 

" Think not of me/' cried Gwenthlean, 
" think of your perishing fellow creatures. 
Will you not too consent, Walter 1 My 
kind, dear friend — say you will help 
them, and the Almighty will reward you 
here and hereafter." 

This was taking Walter by his weak 
point. 

" I will do any thing in God's service 
and youi^s, miss 1" he said. 

But there were the two stubborn young 
sailors, who muttered to themselves that 
they cotdd not endanger their lives for the 
sake of people they knew nothing o£ 
Gwenthlean offered them gold ; told them 
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idle wouy ifouro' them m vewaord whetfanr 
thej succeeded or not. Thej- hagaa te 
Mften. 

" But yoii, nriaa^'* said, ond *^if vper corar 
you ashore first, the ship will ber gen&f' 

** 1 m& go with you^— aaxy" tiling rather 
make iw effott You vill BOYeir repenk of 
10 good aaa action^^^there ! there I die is 
going farther into the dangerous pairt^^ 
kok all hor tiwimgh tiie lightmngl Oh 
6<m1 ha;re uMrcty on th^rn P* and 6 weotlilttan 
feM upoD h^r koem before the sailors, and 
kk vorda of piercing estrmfy aiqoplicated 
them tot jieldL 

The men relented half sulkil^,.to Gvnenih^ 
lean's uautteraUa happiness. She xose 
'and watched the vessel, as from time to 
time^ she ^as Tisiblie thvoni^h thtti pelting 
storm. The rain a&d spray dreoduKl the 
laeroic giri; hvi fl&e who had ibrgotten 
aetf at cktimr hours of trying sufibiiiig; 
thoiighi not oS her own persen, when so 
ittiany Htcs were at stake. 

'< If we geA round by the righty in time^^ 
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Walter, '^we i^B ayoid the worst 
part of the qaioksauds — ^the water is deep 
there, tttd we can push off easilj — ^hut if 
she gets further in, it is all oyer.'* 

The boat was soon out of the sheltered 
«OTe^ and t^en oamo the danger to the 
litde erew. ITow a huge wave \i/R>td her 
up, as if she were a toy to sport with — 
now, again> tossed her down on the other 
ade. Still the four men rowed Inrayelj 
on, and battling with the wares Gwenth- 
kan stood at the helm, for there was little 
use to attempt to steer, praying inwardly 
&r guidance and assistance from abore. 
On — on — on— went the boat. Through 
the huge breakei:» Bko a bird; for the 
w:aTes lashed her in vain. Ftovidence 
watched over her. There was a loud 
sh<Mit of encouragement ttom the shore. 
•—They w«r» observed, and other 
prayers mingled with Crwenthlean^s. 
Through, the storm the sound of voices 
came, and as the boat drew nearer and 
nearer to the ship, Owen^ean saw figuren 
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on the deck ; outstl'etclied arms — signals 
of distress — and sometimes she thought a 
cry pierced the noise of the elements. 

The thunder growled around, — the 
lightning flashed, — the rain poured down, 
— still the gallant boat overleapt the waves. 
On — on— on — despite the tossings, and 
lurchings, and ups and downs, and all the 
wild revelry of the billows. But the ship! 
She appeared sinking just as they were 
within reach of her. The boisterous waves 
dashed over her sides, and she seemed lost 
for ever. Gwenthlean shrieked in terror ; 
but she re-appeared, rolling from side to 
side, unmanaged and unmanageable. The 
sailors said she was not yet upon the quick- 
sands; but already half a wreck, and at 
the mercy of the winds. Gwenthlean 
thanked God, and hoped. She saw one of 
the huge posts . that had been planted to 
mark the fatal spot, and perceived that 
another violent gale would send the vessel 
upon it. 

'^ We cannot take in more than a . doz^i 
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or so/' said one of the young men, *^ or 
our boat will sink/' 

. A shout from the ship acknowledged 
their nearer approach, and, in a few 
minutes, the boat was alongside of her. 
There was a momentary silence, then all 
was bustle and confusion. The crew 
crowded together to the right side of the 
deck, and exclamations of thanksgiving 
were audible from every mouth. But the 
darkness had iilcreased as the evening ad- 
vanced, and the difficulties were still 
numerous. The ladders were prepared, 
and let down — but the motion of the ship 
and boat rendered it almost impossible to 
descend them. The question was put of 
*^ bow many hands on board.'' " Fourteen,*' 
was the answer, " the rest have escaped in 
the long boat.'' 

^ We can save them all, then,'* said 
Gwenthlean. 

Lights glimmered on deck — and the 
fitful lightning streamed — the wind and 
rain were, however, less violent. 

H 5 
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^*htk d^wa tke IsAy 6t^' 6cud a 
Toice— "take care of the lady^*'— aiad 
GwtetUma pcnroeiiFQd a female fibrin 
eliiigmg to a macv ^ho waer trjing to 
pacify her. She aaamod desirous to re^^ 
main on board until he desceadad ; biut 
the sailora aasidtod her^ somewhaL roagUj^ 
towards the ladder. One o£ theia lifted 
her orer the side of tke iFossel, and she 
-was received^ almost tifelea\ ia the araur 
of Walter, who was clio^ix^ to the laddoor^ 
and who placed her gently boneaih tb? 
awaiQg that had been spread for Gwenthr 
leaa There waa one, other female bdbng- 
ing to the veiseU who descended witk IeBs> 
diffitsulty ; th^ sereral passengers, an^d^ 
finally^ the fridnd of the ladj, and tho oap^ 
tain ; in ail, as. had been said^ fourteen 
souls. 

Gweathldaa ore(»t in undear the awniing, 
and whispered to the half insenaible^ 
female,* that a friend was near. But the 
Btorm was toO) yiolent^ and the danger of 
returning too greats to think much q£ 
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minor circumstances. When tbey were 
all seated, and the boat vrell manned 
with rowers^ there was, as by universal 
consent, a pause. The yoices that had 
been so busy in directing, were silenced, 
for each individual was engaged in in- 
ward thanksgiving that the first great 
peril was past. The obscurity was too 
dense to allow of the rescued distinguish- 
ing their rescuers ; but a volume of thanks 
was soon poured forth, scarcely audible in 
the storm. 

Again the undaunted boat ploughed 
the deep furrows of the waves — again she 
made her way through the tempest. It 
was an hour of fear and trembling, and 
Gwenthlean committed herself to her Qod 
for life or death. Few words were 
spoken, and those few by the sailors. A 
stranger was at the helm, and he steered, 
as by instinct, aright. Their progress was 
very slow : slower than before, for the 
wind was contrary — ^but the storm gra- 
dually abated. The turbulent elements 
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were calming, and the hollow thunder 
rolled heavily away in the distance. The 
sailors were neailj exhausted when they 
once more entered the little bay, and were 
greeted by a long, loud, conyulsive shout 
from the sands, which rang among the 
rocks, and cheered them on to further 
exertion. Lights flitted and glimmered 
here and there on shore — and Gwenthlean 
saw the cottage illuminated in every 
window, and felt how many beating hearts 
and tearful eyes were assembled there- 
in. 

The black sky began to roll off into 
large wild clouds, between two of which 
a glimmering of moonlight appeared. A 
faint white streak skirted the clouds, for a 
moment, and then they united again, and 
veiled the shining orb. But she made 
her way beneath them, and breaking 
through the darkness, shone forth, like 
hope amidst the clouds of sorrow, right 
over the cottage. The person at the helm 
made a sudden movement, and ejsi,culated; 
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'' Thank God/' when the clouds again 
rolled over the Queen of Night, and all was 
comparatiye obscurity. 

The dangers and difficulties were, how- 
ever, over. The sea was becoming calm, 
and the boat rowed on prosperously. 
The stranger steered towards their cottage, 
and the sailors exerted their remaining 
energies. A few more strokes of the oar 
— a few more efforts — and she neared the 
shore. The anchor was cast, and there 
were only a few rippling waves to wade 
through. Again the moon broke out. 
One of the sailors lifted the strange lady 
in his arms, and ran with her through the 
surf and wet sand towards the cottage. 
Gwenthlean crept forth ; but cold and 
stiff with exposure to the wet, she could 
not stand, and sunk down partially insen- 
sible. 

" Can it be V^ cried the helmsman, rush- 
ing forward ; and, after gazing on the pale 
face and dishevelled hair, as the moon- 
light streamed upon them, he seized 
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OwentUean irt his arms, leapt from the 
boat) and, with unsteady steps, tottered 
across the waters, scarcelj strong enough 
to support the burden he bore. 

There were innumerable figures on the 
beach waiting to receive the rescued. 
Lady Llewellen and Clare, Mr. Grant, 
Colonel Llewellen, Lord Hastings, the 
miller, Miriam, and sailors and peasants, of 
all ages. Many ran towards them — Mr. 
Grant outstripped the rest, and reaching 
Gwenthlean and her supporter, exclaimed, 
in a Yoice scarcely audible from agita- 
tion, 

"Give her to me. Boes she live? 
Gwenthlean speak — Give her to me.** 

** Never!" cried the stranger, and 
rushed past him with invigorated steps. 

Another cloud passed over the moon. 

Gwenthlean awoke from her temporary 
insensibility. 

" Are they saved ?" she murmured. 

" All," replied the stranger. 

** Thank God," she ejaculated; "but 
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I ean walk. Where am I t — with 
wliomr 

"^ Witk % friend,'* replied the strai^r. 
^' Fear nothing/' and he pressed her jet 
more doidy in his arms. 

Owenthlean gave, a faint cry, and her 
head sunk back upon tiie stranger's 
shoulder. She had recognised that low, 
deep, agitated roice, and fainted. It was 
Herbert who sustained her — It was Her* 
bert who pressed his lips to her pale face, 
and rushing forward, placed her in her 
mother's arms — It was Herbert, who 
again asnsted that mother to convey her 
to the oott^e, and having laid her, sense- 
less;, on the sofa, turned aside to con* 
trol his feelings. It was no moment, then, 
to discover himself. There were others 
who needed his assistance ; but he had 
scarcely strength to render it. 

He mingled with the crowd who were 
beginning to throng the passage and rooms, 
and stood as a stranger in the old familiar 
places. He watched them carry Gwenth- 
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lean and the other female to I^ed. He saw 
Lady Llewellen and Clare, whom he recog- 
nised as the Signorina Sforza of Italy, 
follow them to their apartment. To his 
astonishment, he beheld his friend, Lord 
Hastings ; his enemy, Mr. Grant ; his 
acquaintance of the robber's cave, Colonel 
Llewellen — all apparently domesticated at 
the cottage. There were Miriam, Walter^ 
Morgan, the miller, and fifty other well- 
known faces ; but no one recognised him. . 
Was he then so altered, or were they so 
engrossed with others as to pass him by 
unnoticed? It was a strange, wild weln 
come home, and all seemed changed. 
Where was his grandfather ? Did he still 
live — and was he hale and venerable as of 
old ? Were the troubled thoughts that 
pressed upon him, forerunners of reality — 
and, was Mr. Grant the lover, or, perhaps^ 
the husband of Gwenthlean I 

He rushed out into the air, and joined < 
his fellow passengers — some of whom 
were preparing to follow the kind-hearted 
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miller to his hospitable abode. There, too, 
was Darid, the harper, pressing others to 
his little dwelling ; whilst the Captain and 
the few more respectable passengers, were 
taken at once to Mr. Grant's, who, as soon 
as he heard that Gwenthlean had revived, 
went after them, accompanied by Lord 
Hastings and Colonel Llewellen. Herbert 
contrived to evade the different parties ; 
but listened eagerly to the conversation 
that was going on, by which he learned 
that he and the ship's crew owed their pre- 
servation to Gwenthlean. From his heart 
he blessed her ; but prayed that he might 
not yet wish that he had perished in the 
waters. When they were all dispersed to 
their different resting-places, and the cot- 
tage had resumed its customary quiet, he 
knocked gently at the door. Nobody an- 
swered, and fearing to disturb the jaded 
inmates. of the bed-rooms, who he hoped 
were sleeping, he lifted the latch, and en- 
tered the passage. He peeped into the 
little drawing-room — ^it was empty; but 
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m%Tj thing lookjed as of cikL The dining^ 
room was also omptyv He proceeded to 
the kitchen, whwe he hevrd ^veE-knawm 
voices in high ceayersaLtiaa* Ha tapped at 
the door, mA Miriam littered an authori- 
tatiTe '' Come in,^ He paused, ta consider 
whethw it would be iright to alarm the 
honest trio withLa^ when '* Wha'a there 7' 
sounded finom the gruff Toice of Waher 
the clerk* Herbert opened the door, and 
went into the kitdien,. dosing the dMr 
iounediatelj, lest the household ahanld 
be diaturbed. A loud scream from Miriam 
was the first mdieation given of his being 
recognised* He put his finger on his Ups, 
in token of silence, and walked towards 
the table at which Miriam, Walter, and 
Morgan, were sitting, regaling thsasebres 
with Wdsh ale and bread and cheese. He 
was about to say, *^ Don't you know me,^ 
when the trio simultaneously arose. Miriam 
rushed towards the door — but he seized her 
by the arm^ and prerented her escape. 
Morgan, with a huge wedge of cheese 
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between his teeth, hk eyes sfaurting out of 
kk heftc^ and his knife in one hand^ feU 
down upon his knees ; whilst Walter, tiie 
derk, scarcely less terrified, retreated almost 
into the fire, exclaiming, ** ATaunt I The 
Lord ha^e mercy upon us. A ghost T' 
and seizing the poker in one hand, and the 
toastmg fork — which happened to be near 
•^n the ether, whilst his few grey hairs 
stood on endr with fright. Herbert laughed 
heartily : he could not help it. That well* 
known laug^ re-assured Ifiriam, whoy like 
Morgan, had fallen upon her knees^'as soon 
as flAie fett the touch of Herbert's clammy 
hand& She rentured to look up. 

** Ohosts are not flesh and blood, Miriam,'^ 
said Herbert, ''it £3 I myself-^what are 
you afraid of t Walter — ^Morgan — my old 
-~£riendB ; — ^is this bow you welcome me 
backr 

Poor Miriam cast her arms about his 
knees, and began to sob ; she could not 
fl|>eak. He raised her from the ground, 
Aoek her by the hand, and then went to 
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help up Morgan, whose little round bod j 
seemed paralyzed, and who shook like a 
leaf. At last the cheese fell from his 
mouth, and the knife from his hand — and 
he exclaimed — 

" Thank God 1— thank God ! My master 
— ^my poor ipaster/' Now came forward 
Walter, and fairly took Herbert in his long, 
bony arms, and wept over him like a 
child. 

^^ Christian is returned : the pilgrim is 
come home. The Lord be praised," he 
said. 

When at last they became more com- 
posed, and Herbert sat down amongst 
them, they began to consider the best 
means of breaking his return to Lady 
Llewellen. It was agreed that Miriani 
should call down Miss Clare, who was de- 
scribed to Herbert as Lady Llewellen^s 
second daughter. He went into the draw- 
ing-room, and Clare soon appeared, pale 
and trembling with agitation, prepared by 
Miriam for the wonderful return of Her- 
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bert. Scarcely had their hands met in a 
varm, long grasp, vrhen Lady Llewellen 
entered, with a candle . in her hand, in 
search of something. She started at seeing 
a stranger 'with Clare, glanced at him — 
dropped the candlestick, screamed ** Her- 
bert," and fell into his extended arms. He 
kissed her tenderly, and entreated her not 
to be alarmed, since he was safe once more, 
and owed his life to Gwenthlean. She re- 
covered herself, and fell upon his neck in a 
transport of thankfulness, whilst Clare 
wept for joy. Herbert was quite overcome. 
Exhausted by agitation and the dangers 
he had escaped, he could bear up no longer, 
but sunk upon a sofa, and burst into tears : 
tears of weakness as well as pleasure. A 
glass of wine brought by Miriam soon re- 
stored him, and his first words were — 

" Gwenthlean ! Is she — is she another's?" 
'"No," said Lady Llewellen— " but I 
will answer no questions to-night." 

She did not add that she dreaded the 
next question he might ask. 
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" One more :** he said, ** My grand- 
father? is he very much changed — very 
much broken by his sorrows ?*' 

"He has been wonderfully supported. 
And now, my dear, dear Herbert, you 
must go at once to rest. You are so ill— 
so worn.'* 

« I shall soon be well again, now I am 
come home. Let us thank God for all 
His mercies,'' and he motioned them to 
kneel whilst he, himself, fell upon . his 
knees. The servants were in the passage, 
and came in, and Herbert, in a low, im- 
pressive voic6, poured forth a short, but 
inspired thanksgiving. 

They arose calmed and strengthened — 
Lady LleweBen's room had been pre- 
pared in case of emergency, and thither 
Morgan accompanied his young master s& 
valet, followed by Walter with a tray of 
provisions, and finally by Miriam with hot 
water and flannels. Under such auspices, 
we will wish him good night, and leave 
him to quiet, happy slumbers, and dreams 
of Gwenthlean. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



I AW njr Jannie^s gb&ist^ — ^I could na' think it he, 
Till he Baid^ '^ I*m oome hame my. lore, to marrjr 

thee." 
Sair, sair, did we greet, and miokle say of a* f 
Ae kitaa we took, nae mair. I bade him gang awa, 
I wi^h that I were dead, but I'm no like to dee, 
For oh 1 I am but young yet, to cry — Woe is me. 

Auld Itobin Oray. 



On the morning succeeding the day on 
which the events recorded in the last ch£q)ter 
occurred, Gwenthlean arose very early. 
She awoke whilst all the other inmates of 
the cottage, one, perhaps, excepted, were 
still buried in slumbers, which the fatigues 
and anxieties of the preceding evening, 
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rendered unusually deep. But Gwenth- 
lean was restless, and could not remain in 
bed. She was trying in vain to separate 
what had really happened, from her 
dreams, but could not. She arose, but 
was scarcely more successful. The bright 
rays of the morning sun were gleaming 
through her casement, and she looked forth 
upon the now calm, unbroken expanse of 
waters. She remembered that she had 
been struggling through the ocean to save 
the lives of her fellow creatures, and she 
blessed God that He had made her the 
humble instrument of urging others to so 
blessed a work. She sought the vessel, 
but " not a wreck remained" — the quick- 
sands had swallowed her up during the 
night, and her crew would have shared the 
same fate, but for the merciful interposition 
of an overruling Providence. All this was 
clear : but still a voice rang in her ear. 
Was it a dream ? or had she been so blest 
as to hear once more, the tones of him she 
loved "i It must have been a dream, for 
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Bh6 recollected having been insensible — it 
could not hare been Herbert's voice that 
had haunted her sleep all that night, and 
which came to her again, when she awoke. 
»She dressed herself silently, and went 
into her garden to see whether the fresh 
air of that exquisite morning, would re- 
store her memory clear as before. But 
still the voice trembled on the very breeze. 
Again in spite of her resolutions to the 
contrary, she thought of Herbert. She 
walked up and down the garden; she 
plucked a flower here and there — she 
stood still and inused — ^but her approach- 
ing bridal was distant from her imagina- 
tion, which wandered far, far away, over 
the ocean, to the blue-heavened Italy — to 
the robber's cave. Then it came home 
again, and the voice haunted her like a 
spirit. As usual^ her steps turned towards 
Herbert's grotto, and there slie sat, half 
isad and dejected and melancholy ; yet half, 
she knew not why, glad and joyous as of 
old. 

VOL. III. I 
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Herbert, too was awake early on that 
morning. He was too happy and too 
anxious to sleep long. He arose and de- 
termined to go at once to his dear home 
at Glanheathyn, and see his grandfather. 
He looked from his window upon the old 
familiar scenes. Everything was as it 
used to be— fair and beautiful. But he 
did not look long, for Gwenthlean passed 
like a vision, before the window, and as- 
cended the rough steps to her grotto. 
What mingled feelings of hope and fear — 
doubt and — shall we say it ? jealousy, 
were his, as he watched her graceful 
figure disappear amongst the rocks. 

But he would learn the worst at once — 
he would know whether he were forgotten, 
and another about to fill the place he 
once held in her affections. He followed 
her to the grotto. 

The voice was still hovering about 
Gwenthlean, and still she thought of Her- 
bert, when, like the phantom of her 
thoughts and dreams, he stood before her. 
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• Sbe neither fainted nor screamed, but 
sat as one paralysed. The pale face be- 
came paler than before ; the hands drop- 
ped motionless, and the eyes were fixed, as 
if by some secret and irresistible spell, 
upon Herbeirt. She could not speak — she 
could not rise to greet him. He was 
nearly as much overcome ; and remained 
for $ome moments motionless and silent, 
gazing upon the delicate, wan, but still 
beautiful face of Gwenthlean. She was 
sadly altered — and so was he : both were 
changed by sickness and sorrow : how 
changed since they parted, happy in the 
consciousness of each other's affection ? 
Herbert q>oke first, but his words were few 
and broken. 

" Gwenthlean,'* he said, "you have 
saved my life. I am once more returned. 
Am 1 come back in happiness V* He sat 
down by her side, and after gazing a little 
moment into her face, clasped her in silence, 
and unrepulsed to his heart. 

Poor Gwenthloan I the unutterable 

I 3 
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anguish of that .moment aknost broke her 
heart She withdrew herself from his 
embrace — ^her head sunk upon her bosom ; 
she covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed aloud. Like a broken lily, she 
could not rise again. Never, never, more 
could she look upon the open face of him 
who had never deserted her, even in 
thought/ and who had now returned, after 
years of absence, privation and suffering, 
to find her false, and her mute promise 
broken. There was a long and painful 
silence, interrupted only by her sobs. She 
would have quitted the grotto, but she felt 
chained to the spot — she would have fled 
to the ends of the earth, to have avoided 
the unspeakable reproach of that silence, 
but she knew there was a still more bitter 
cup in store for her. At last Herbert 
spoke again. 

'* This is a strange welcome-home, 
Gwenthlean I A sorrowful termination of 
the hopes I hacl dared to cherish. Is all 
then true that my worst fears sometimes 
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tortured me with ? Are you so changed ? 
But perhaps I have no right to ask : you 
made me no promise. I requested none. 
You were free then — you are so now : but 
Grod knows, this is worse than death to me. 
Only one word — ^speak but one word, 
Gwen'thlean, and end the dreadful sus- 
pense, your silence causes. Are you now 
another's V 

Owenthlean's agitation was so violent, • 
that Herbert, terrified at seeing her tremb- 
ling frame, and convulsed features, ceased 
his entreaties, and gently removing her 
hand from before her face, pressed it 
kindly within his own, and with a soothing 
voice, entreated her to be calm. 

"If you no longer love me, Gwenthlean," 
he said : " if you have plighted your faith 
to another, and these sobs and tears are ' 
occasioned by your feelings for my dis- 
tress, cease them, I entreat you. My love 
for you is pure and wholly unselfish. I 
-shall rejoice in your happiness ahd pros- 
perity, even though I may not share it. 
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Think of me now, and treat me, as the 
brother of your childhood. I hare often, 
in the times of sickness and captivity, 
pictured the possibility of finding you thus, 
and hare endeavoured to reconcile myself 
to disappointment. It may be hard and 
difficult to bear, but do not rend my heart 
dear Gwenthlean, by these tears. I can 
endure anything but this : anything but to 
cause you a moment's uneasiness. Only 
tell me, by a look or a word, that you are 
happy, and be assured, I shall be happy 
also — ^shall rejoice in my sister^s fehcity. 
Look up, Gwenthlean : look at me, once— • 
be assured that you may trust yourself— 
your thoughts and intentions — your in-f 
most secrets with me. I would not lead 
you into the shade of eiror, and your pro- 
mise — no, not your promise, but that one, 
happy day — shall die with me. He shall 
never know it : never/' 

GwenthleaH did look up. One glance 
was enough for Herbert. The expressiop 
of love and anguish, mingling in those soft. 
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liquid eyes, waa more than enough, he 
could have lived for ever on the recollec* 
tion of it. She apcke pot a ivord, but he 
read, or thought he read, strange meaning 
in the glance. He even ventured to hope 
9gain. 

" Have you promised, Qweathlean/' he 
said. 

Again she bowed her head upon her 
hands, and wept. 

" Do you love him Gwenthleau ? Are 
you his from affection, or has the glitter of 
worldly-wealth ; the pomp of external cir* 
cumstances ; the charm of a rich establish- 
ment ; and the temptations that ensnare 
so many, seduced your once pure and un- 
sophisticated heart from itself — ^and changed 
the feelings that nature gave you, into — 
but I will not say it. They are^ doubtless, 
snares and temptations to the young. Is 
this the case %" 

Again Gwenthleau looked at Herbert, 
but there was reproach in her eye — re* 
proach and agony. He could not under- 
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stand it. She was unhappy — she was 
altered ; still she was another's. 

" I have no right to question you, 
Gwenthlean/' he said again, after a pause, 
*^ but I could leave you now — leave you 
for ever — ^leave you, myself comparatively 
^^PPy — were I convinced that you are 
l^appy. But why this strange manner-: 
why this melancholy face : why this altered 
appearance? They are not befitting a 
bride. Have you been persuaded-—'* 

Gwenthlean made a strong effort, and 
spoke a few broken sentences. 

'' Herbert/' she said, *' this must not be. 
We must part — for — for ever! you must 
forget me — forget that such a wretched — ^ 
such a creature as myself exists. They 
told me you were false, and then that 
you were dead. We have been in poverty 
'. — and we have all suffered — God, I be^ 
lieve, only knows how severely. I am to 
wed another, and we must be henceforth 
as strangers.'' 

*' No, Gwenthlean — ^never," said Her: 
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bert, greatly agitated, '' not as strangers. 
From this hour I devote myself to your 
service, as a brother. Whether absent or 
present, my thoughts and prayers shall be 
for you. Yet again, Gwenthlean, if you 
love him not, remember that you are pre- 
paring for yourself a misery upon which 
you cannot now calculate — you are even 
committing an error — I will use no harsher 
word ; for how can you do your duty by 
one, for whom you have not the feelings of 
deep and pure affection, necessary to 
cement that holy tie.'^ 

" Herbert, he has been kind and gene- 
rous — I can — '' here Gwenthlean paused ; 
she was going to say she coidd do her 
duty by him, but she looked at the calm, 
eloquent, noble face and bearing of Her- 
bert, and the words would not follow. 
She knew how differently she felt towards 
Mr. Grant and towards Herbert Llewellen, 
and she inwardly acknowledged, for the 
first time, that even duty, cold as the word 
was, would be difficult to perform to the 

I 5 
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former irith her present feelings. Her- 
bert saw that her mind was greatly troubled 
and perplexed, and feared he was acting 
an unkind and insidious part, in thus 
trifling with her feelings. He rose to leave 
her, and again her bitter tears flowed 
fast. 

" You say we had better part, then, 
Gwenthlean V' he said. ^^ Be it so, for the 
present at least. If ever you want a friend 
— if, amidst the luxuries and fashion that 
will henceforth surround you, you should 
ever want a true, and faithful friend — as 
long as I exist, you may command one. 
This has been a strange and bewildered 
dream, and I fear to awake into the cold 
and stern reality ; for as yet I can scarcely 
believe it is all true. Would that I had 
died — but no. I would still live for you, 
and for others. My poor grandfather. I 
fear he is sadly changed. I am going to 
him now, and shall not return here for 
some days. I will write to your mother — 
but she will understand me. God bless 
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you, Gwenthleau ! May you be as happy 
with another, as I would have tried to 
make you." 

Herbert took Gwenthlean's hand, kindly 
but respectfully, and somewhat coldly. lie 
could not understand all her n[u>tives, there- 
fore he thought she had forgotten him, and 
that she was now about to marry for 
worldly considerations* He hated mer- 
cenary niotires, in himself, and despised 
them in others. He knew he was poor — 
almost a beggar ; but if Gwenthlean had 
been in rags he would have preferred her 
to all others. His breast swelled with a 
multipUcity of emotions, and, as he held 
her hand, he looked across the sea, to con- 
ceal them. In the midst of the little bay 
he saw his well-known boat, and easily re- 
cognized her rowers to be his old friends, 
Watty and Morgan, and her principal 
passenger his grandfather. He felt vexed 
at being thus forestalled, knowing that 
every moment that he was detained in 
Gwenthlean's society, must increase their 
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mutual embarrassment, and occaaiou awk^ 
wardness to the. rest of the party. The 
rapid and sturdy-stokes of the rowers, 
soon brought the boat near the shore, and 
he prepared to leave the grotto. 

" We must meet again, I fear," he said, 
" but you may depend upon my avoiding 
eivery word and look that could render you 
uncomfortable- I shall be able to com- 
mand my emotion?. Adversity, pain, and 
sufiFering, are excellent teachers ; I have 
]earnt lessons, Gwenthlean, that I shall 
never forget, and which will, I trust, enable 
me to support this last and worst trial. 
Forgive me if I pain you. I would fain 
spare you, but my feelings are still, I find, 
untamed. I will never again allude to 
this subject. Remember, I am now your 
brother.*^ 

Herbert hastened to the shore to meet 
his grandfather, and Gwenthlean stood 
:gai5ing upon the place he had left. Then 
.«be clasped her hands in agony, and falling 
Dpon her knees, poured out her soul in an 
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agitated supplication to the Almighty ; en- 
treating the Power of good to clear her 
path from the terrible trials that lay before 
her, and to avert the dreadful doom that 
was hanging over her. 

The meeting between Herbert and his 
grandfather was most affecting. The old 
man, like the . patriarch of ancient days, 
fell upon his neck and wept. 

** Now, Oh my God !" he cried, *' I 
shall die happy — praised be thy Holy 
name for all thy benefits/' * 

They walked together to the cOttige, 
where most of the inmates werQ now risen, 
and breakfast was preparing The greet- 
ing on all sides was affectionate, but 
mournful ; for all felt that there was one 
cloud to dim the brightness of the sun that 
had lighted the wanderer homeward. He 
was introduced to Clare as Lady Llew- 
ellen's daughter, and received a brief out- 
line of her history. He inquired for Mar- 
garita, who, as the reader has probably 
discovered, was the female saved with him 
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from the wreck. They told him she was* 
well, but fatigued, therefore had not left 
her bed, but had expressed great anxiety 
concerning his fate. His grandfather hung 
upon every word he uttored, with an eager-> 
nessand love which were very touching, and 
as the white haired, and venerable old man, 
leant upon his shoulder, and watched his 
features, they would have made a study for 
Vandyke. 

Clare went in search of Gwentblean,: 
and found her, as we left her in the grotto.. 
She threw her arms about her, and mingled 
the tears of sisterly aflfection with hers. 

" You shall not marry him,^ Gwenthlean,; 
— whilst I live you shall not !" she said; 
energetically, almost believing it possible ta 
effect what she hoped. " Herbert is re-/ 
turned — ^you love him. I know you do — i 
the God in whom you trust will never let 
you sacrifice your heart's best affections — » 
believe it, Gwenthlean, it cannot, it must 
not, it shall not be I" 

Gwenthlean shook her head in hopeless 
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misery, and throwing herself into her 
sister's arms, wept aloud. Still Clare's 
words and manner soothed her, and she 
hoped against hope. Mr. Lloyd had been 
inquiring for her, and Clare entreated her. 
to be composed, and to accompany her ta 
the breakfast table. 

" The efibrt must be made," she said,^ 
*^ and you had better make it at onoe. Go 
to your room for five minutes, and compose 
yoursd^ then join us, dearest Gwenthlean. 
All will be well, I feel, I am sure it will. 
Only take courage. You cannot marry 
him. I will appeal to his generosity.'' 

Again Gwenthlean shook her head 
mournfully ; for she knew such an appeal 
would be vain. The sisters left the grotto 
together, and, after a short interval, ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table, where Mr^ 
Lloyd and Herbert were seated. The 
former kissed Gwenthlean tenderly, and in 
an absent, but pleased manner, told her 
that " they should be all gay and happy' 
again, now Herbert was come ; even his 
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nielancholj little Gwenthlean f then, itp- 
peariiig to recollect himself, he added 
" but — ^^ looked grave, and paused. Her- 
bert glanced at her, in spite of his better 
resolution, and saw the shade that passed 
over her countenance. He was shocked, 
when, on a nearer view, he perceived the 
changes that had been wrought in her. 
She averted her glance from his, and did 
not speak a word ; but she listened greedily 
to all he said. The recital of his adven-* 
tures, the miseries of his long captivity, 
and all he had seen and suffered, drew the 
involuntary tear from her eyes, and once 
he met those eyes, when they were fixed 
in liquid earnestness upon him, and be- 
lieved her unchanged. Every thing he saw 
astonished or pained him. The mourning 
dresses, not yet laid by, told him of one 
who had passed away, and he missed the 
merry voice of the joyful child who used to 
climb upon his knee ; and call him " bro- 
ther.'' Still more did he miss the vigour of 
mind and body that formerly characterized 
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Ills grandfather; and the cheerful but 
serene smile of Owenthlean. His Italian 
friend, once the Signorina^ now Clare 
Llewellen, was the only one unchanged in 
her manner towards him, and she evidently 
understood what he suffered. She too, 
was altered, but in every way for the 
better. He longed to talk to her con- 
fidingly of all that had happened and was 
about to happen. As it was, he was be- 
wildered, and could not arrive at the truths 
or imderstand how matters really stood. 

He was in the midst of his adventures, 
and the tea %nd coffee were cold and for- 
gotten by every one, when the sounds of 
music were heard from amongst the rocks. 
As it gradually came nearer and nearer, a 
perfect tumult of instruments was audible 
at the bottom of the garden. Harp, 
violoncello, violin, horn, flute, fife, and 
everything but an organ and piano, clashed 
together in most harmonious discord. The 
little breakfast party rose to look out of 
the window, and saw a large body of peo-* 
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pie issue from the rocks, ornamented ^ith 
flags and ribbons of all sorts and colours^ 
The sands at the bottom of the garden 
were crowded, and there appeared nothing 
but a moving mass of people. ^^ God sare 
the Queen/' resounded from the joint 
instruments, and the national anthem was 
played with so much enthusiasm, and 
touched in so masterly a manner, that our 
good and gracious Victoria would have re«» 
joiced to hear herself so loyally treated. 

In sober and proper state, and with 
due regularity, a procession marched up , 
the garden walk. First came the miller, 
supported by Walter and Morgan, bearing 
a very ancient and somewhat tattered ban-* 
ner, borrowed from Plas Craigyyellyn. 
His two aids de camps, carried a species of 
may-pole, ornamented with bunches of 
flowers and ribbons. Then followed some^ 
thing very much resembling a red pocket-* 
handkerchief or two, and a number of 
May-poles. In due succession came David 
with his harp, accompanied by the violon* 
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cello, two yiolins, two horns, three flutw, 
and an uncertain nnmber of fifes and 
clarionets. After them came several sailori^, 
strangers at Cragyvellyn, apparently the 
rescued of the previous evening, and 
others of their craft, natives^ of the place. 
Bringing up the rear were more May-poles, 
and women decked with coloured bows, 
plucked from their Sunday caps, and finally 
the joint inhabitants of Craigyvellyn and 
Glanheathyn, men, women, and children, 
as motley a group as could be seen. 

Up they came, to the no small detri- 
ment of Gwenthlean's flowers, until the 
principal actors stationed themselves round 
the house. 

''Long live, Mr. Herbert! Welcome 
home to Mr. Herbert Llewellen !" shouted 
forth the assembled crowd, with huzzahs 
so deafening, that the rocks and hills, and 
the very sea seemed to echo with them. 

Herbert went out upon the steps before 
the door, and with glistening eyes, was 
about to mingle with the crowd, and tQ 
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express his gratitude by warmly greeting 
his friends. But this would not do ; the 
miller waved him to the top of the door 
step : he was breaking through the whole 
of the regulations of the morning. There 
was another cheer for Mr. Herbert l^lewel? 
len, and another; then the miller took a 
piece of paper from his hat, and, in 
measured tones, read the following 
pathetic address, which had been composed 
by Walter, the clerk, who, together with 
the miller, Morgan, and David, had sat up 
all night, despite their fatigues, concocting 
the jubilei 



'^^ Honoured Mr. Herbert Lie wellen," ahem ! 

^^ We make so bold as to endeavour, 
of our poor ability — ' abiUties^^ " prompted 
Watty, " of our poor abilities, to express to 
you the great satisfactions — ahem ! it gives 
us, your friends — 'and admirers'" sug- 
gested Watty, " and admirers, to see you 
returned in health and salvation fcom the 
gloomy and perilious prison — * dungeon/ " 
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said Watty, angrily, *' fix)ni the periliou^f 
dungeon in which, with sorrow be it spoken, 
you haye been so long/' Here was a pause. 
The word was a hard one. Watty whis- 
pered, but the miller did not take. *' So 
long, ahem! carcenterated," at last he 
ejaculated, as if the effort cost him much 
loss of breath. 

Here a shout enabled him to recover 
himseli^ and he proceeded — 

"We wish you, from the— ahem ! pro- 
fundities of our hearts — health, wealth, and 
happiness,'' so we do, so we do ! cried a 
hundred voices ; but the miller looked 
round with a displeased air, "health, 
wealth, and happiness," he continued, em- 
phatically, '* and may you live long to en- 
joy the — these, ahem ! uncalculating bles- 
sings. We also abound in good wishes to 
your most excellent and prudential grand- 
father, our worthy — ahem ! cler — ^ahem I 
ecclastic — also to Madam Llewellen and 
her Christiana-like daughters," an allusion 
of the clerk's to his favourite work, the 
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Pilgrim's Progress, " more particularly lo 
Miss Gwenthlean, for whose — ahemr' 
Watty prompts, *' Mag,^* — prompts again, 
^'Magnan-imious conduct — there are some 
here present who desire to return their 
unbounded thanksgivings." 

Here the miller paused, looked modest, 
made a leg, and retired behind his baimer. 
A shout and cheer succeeded. Then came 
forward three or four sailors^ and the pas- 
sengers who had been saved from the wreck, 
followed by Lord Hastings, Mr. Grant, and 
ColonelLlewellen, who hadarrived soon afiber 
the procession, and had been long attempt- 
ing to force their way through it, Gwen« 
thlean was loudly called for, and she was 
compelled to come forward and stand by 
Herbert, to receive the grateful thanks of 
the fellow-creatures she had rescued ; for 
the sailors, and her two old allies, had 
given her the whole credit of the escape. 
Then the united forces of harps, flutes, 
violins, bass-viols and fifes, struck up. 
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*' Welcome home," whilst Herbert was 
Bhaking hands with the miller and as many 
of his other old friends as could lay hold 
of him. But David whispered that he was 
expected to make a 8peech ; so when the 
music ceased, he delivered himself of an 
energetic and hearty return for the kind 
feeling shown him by his humble friends, 
which elicited as enthusiastic a cheer as 
^ver attended the Duke of Wellington, or 
finy other great man or woman, not except- 
ing Her most gracious Majesty, our well- 
beloved Queen. 

The surprise and pleasure with which 
Lord Hastings and Colonel Llewellen witnes- 
sed the scene we have described, were very 
great. They both recognized Herbert, and 
as soon as they could draw near him, em- 
braced him with eveiy demonstration of 
joy and friendship. Not so Mr. Grant. 
The scowl and frown of his countenance 
were ill concealed by the affected blandness 
of his manner, as, with an^ attempt at ex- 
treme courtesy, he congratulated Herbert 
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on his return. But his dark eye glanced 
sui^iciously at Gwenthlean, when, with a 
languid effort, she returned the expressions 
of good- will breathed for her by her grate- 
ful friends, and then shrunk back, as if 
fearful of lingering by the * side of him 
whose '* Welcome home'^ had struck and 
vibrated every chord of feeling in her ex.- 
cited bosom. 

But Herbert displayed no visible emotion 
whilst she stood near him, and Mr. Grant 
marked him well. He was calm,. and ex- 
pressed himself with feeling and dignity^ 
There were no glances towards Gwenthlean 
— ^not even a meaning look. Herbert 
knew that he was watched, and that for 
her sake he must be guarded. Colonel 
Llewellen was busy with the good hostess, 
and the '^ B.ed Lion^' soon disappeared, 
followed by a dozen neighbours, who re- 
turned again, quicker than you would have 
conceived possible, trundling barrels of 
Welsh ale along the sands, and. bearing 
tankards of all sizes. 
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Colonel Llewellen was determined to 
have a jollification, so after a few more 
shouts and congratulations, down tumbled 
the crowd upon the sands, to drink Her- 
bert's health in good Welsh ale, standard- 
bearer, musicians, sailors, ladies, and all : 
and capital justice, be it said, they did td 
the worthy Coloners liberality. 

The " gentry,*' meanwhile, re-entered 
the cottage, where Herbert was soon over- 
whelmed with congratulations and en- 
quiries from his friends, all anxious to 
prove their joy at his escape atd return. 
Oh! why was there one person present^ 
who destroyed, like a blight, the happiness 
of the rest 1 
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CHArTER IX. 



Dub 1X6 these stirring eyents, Clare had 
slipped awaj to visit Margarita, who, 
aroused by the sounds of music, had arisen 
from her bed, bewildered, and scarcely 
conscious of where she was. Clare's long 
residence in Italy, her foreign accent, and, 
perfect knowledge of the language, soon 
set Margarita at ease, and she burst out in 
erery expression of gratitude that her 
beautiful tongue afforded her. She thanked 
Clare for her kindness to the poor stranger, 
asked for Herbert, and then enquired if 
she were Gwenthlean. Clare told her that 
she was not Gwenthlean but her sister. 
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Margarita asked the particulars of her 
escape, which appeared to her like a dream, 
and when she learnt that she owed her life, 
under God, to Gwenthlean, the dear friend 
of Herbert, she entreated to be conducted 
to her preserver. -Clare assisted her to 
dress in her own graceful ^Neapolitan cos- 
tume, which she had not laid aside, and 
begged her to take some refreshment ; but 
she would not break her fast, she said, 
until she had expressed her gratitude, and 
seen her of whom she had heard so much. 
She went towards the windo\y, and in- 
quired the meaning of what was passing 
without ; but her chief object was Herbert. 
Tears filled her dark eyes, when Clare ex- 
plained to her that the crowd had assem- 
bled to welcome him back from his cap- 
tivity, and were expressing their love to^ 
wards him. She knew every body by 
name ; even picked out David, the harper, 
and the miller from amongst the throng, 
aod clasped her hands in ecstasy when 

K a 
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she saw Mr. Lloyd standing near Herbert, 
Exclaiming — 

'^ His grandfather lives ! his grandfather 
lives ! then all is weU." 

As the crowd descended to the sands, 
and the family party returned to the 
house, she started suddenly, pointed her 
finger, and was about to ask one more 
question ; but scarcely had the first word 
escaped her, when they disappeared be- 
neath the verandah, and she again re- 
quested to be taken to Gwenthlean. 

In the drawing-room, Mr. Grant was by 
(rwenthlean's side, watching her pale face 
with a jealous attention, commenting on 
her absence of manner, and addressing 
her alone. She was, indeed, absent from 
him« She was pulling to pieces a rose 
she had heedlessly received from him, and 
eagerly listening to the congrattilitions, 
and animated conversation that was 
passing between Herbert and his friends. 

•* You are not weH Gwenthlean,'* said 
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Mr. Grant, softly, yfhikt a frown passed 
over his face ; ^^ I fear the fatigues of last 
night were too much for you/' 

" Ob, no !" replied Gwenthlean, absently, 
" I am very weD/' 

" Perhaps you are startled by the grave 
having given up its dead/' he said, with a 
sneer ; " you had better nurse yourself to- 
morrow, that you may recover the shock 
sustained, against our bridal.^' 

This was said with a voice fiill of mean- 
ing, and was uaderstood. Gwenthleao 
made a comparison. The one would wed 
her, knowing her heart to be another's — 
tbat other would resign her, because he 
considered she might be happier without 
him. True love> she thought, is unselfish, 
and prefers the ha|>piness of the oife&t 
beloved to its own. 

Lord Hastings had long suspeoted Her- 
bert's attachment to Gwenthlean, Colonel 
Llewellen knew it, and they had compared 
notes, guessing at the origin of Gwenth- 
lean's sadness and dejection. But it was 
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too delicate a subject to touch upon, so 
they had looked on in silence. Now they 
watched Herbert's averted eye, and Gwen- 
thlean's trembling frame, with increased 
interest, and perceived that Mr. Grant 
watched them also. Lord Hastings knew 
his friend Grant to be selfish, and knew 
that he would insist upon the fiiifilment of 
the engagement, even though Gwenthlean 
should declare to him her love for another ; 
for he had heard him say that no power 
either of Heaven or hell should induce 
him to relinquish her. 

Herbert managed to retain a composure 
that he did not feel, but his attention was 
attracted towards Gwenthlean, though his 
face was averted from her, and his con- 
versation directed to the many kind friends 
who surrounded him. He thanked Colonel 
Llewellen with grateful fervour, for aflTord- 
ing him the means of escape, and as his 
eye kindled into enthusiasm, the old officer 
looked at him with an intense interest 
which he did not attempt to conceal ; 
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and grasping his baud \\rith affectionate 
eagerness, expressed himself happy in 
haying been of so trifling a service to hirii, 
and hoped they should be friends for 
life. 

" Everybody loves Ai;w," thought Gwen- 
thlean, with an involuntary sigh, which 
Mr. Grant perceived. 

He bit his lips, and walked towards the 
window, to conceal the frown that was 
gathering on his brow. 

The door opened, and Clare entered, 
leading in the trembling Margarita, who, 
as soon as she saw Gwenthlean, without ap- 
pearing conscious of the presence of others, 
went straight towards her, and bending 
her. head low over the hand extended to 
hei', poured forth a strain of eloquent 
thanks, which, uttered in a subdued voice, 
and the soft Itulian language, sounded like 
music. She said that she had learned to 
love and revere her before she left her 
own country ; but that when she first trod 
the shores of England, she had incurred a 
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debt of gratitude that. would never be for- 
gotten until death — 

'^ No fino aUa mofHSy^ she added, twice, 
energetically, as she nosed her full, dark 
lustrous ejes towards Gwenthlean. 

Gwenthlean had arisen, in confusion, and 
Jir. Grant was again by her side. Those 
eyes ! what was there in those eyes \ Why 
did Mr. Grant shrink back — then stand 
and gaze as if fascinated by the rattlesnake ? 
They were turned full upon him. 

''Iddid! Mordanted shrieked Mar- 
garita, as she clasped her hands, and 
rushed towards Herbert for protection. 

''The devil! Margarita T involuntarily 
exclaimed Mr. Grant, forgetting his self- 
command, and becoming suddenly as pale 
as the poor Neapolitan, who sunk fainting 
into the arms of Herbert. 

'' Is it possible V* said Herbert, whilst 
he supported her. "Great God! how 
mysterious are thy ways." 

All present stood aghast, for none but 
Herbert knew Margarita's history. They 
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looked at Mr. Grant,, who appeared the very 
persoQification of the spirit of eyil that he 
bad invoked. Every bad passioa $truggled 
in his &ce, whilst he combated with Um- 
setf to gain composure — ^and the hypocrite 
at last prevailed. 

He advanced towards Margarita, and 
began with-r 

" Poor girl ! I knew her in Italy." 

But his voice recalled her to herself; 
BAd she arose and waved him from her 
with an air of dignity that had better be^ 
come a queen than a peasant. 

The fire of revenge flashed in her eye, 
and, perhaps, had she been in Italy, and 
a stiletto in her hand, the softening change 
effected by Herbert had not spared her 
destroyer. 

Mr. Grant looked at her with a glance 
half threatening, half supplicatory — but 
it did not avail. She gave him back a look 
80 proudly determined, that he quailed 
before his former victim. There, before 
bis friends — before Gwenthlean — »he told 
K 5 
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the story of her wrongs. Herbert would 
have stopped her, and spared the feelings 
and public shame even of a Mr. Grant ; 
but her words came like a torrent* If 
Mr. Grant interrupted her, she silenced 
him with that irresistible Italian eye, which 
he had praised in the time of its yet 
greater brilliancy. She told all, but the 
discoyery she had since made of the 
validity of their marriage. 

Indignation was in every breast — no one 
dared to look at Mr. « Grant: but he was 
not easily foiled. Before she had concluded, 
he had recovered himself, and, with a 
forced smile, that blended ill with the lin- 
gering shadows of the storm which had 
preceded it, he said, with effrontery — 

" Merely a youthful folly. There is no 
one present who has not .seen enough of 
life, to know that these things occur con- 
stantly, before reason has sobered our pas- 
sions, and genuine love obtained the mas- 
tery of the heart. Gwenthlean, this will, 
I fear, prejudice you against one to whom 
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you have pledged yiourself ; but any man 
who has lived in the army, Colonel Llewel- 
len for instance, will assure you that I have 
only sinned as thousands sin, from ex- 
ample — or vanity perhaps — or'' — here 
iJwenthlean's glance of irrepressible con- 
tempt checked him, and an expression of 
pain passed over his face — "Margarita," 
he said, addressing the indignant girl he 
had wronged, in Italian, **^ou know you 
too were young and foolish — you would not 
return to you r parents, though I entreated 
yoa to do s(^ and offered you money." > 

''Money," she exclaimed, with scorn; 
" can you cure the diseases of an injured 
mind with money ? Will money pay a 
wife for the desertion of a husband?" 

" Wife," said Mr. Grant, with a con- 
temptuous smile, " you know I told you 
afterwards." 

" You told me a falsehood," s6e said, 
drawing from her bosom the certi6cate of 
her marriage. " I am your wife, — lawfully 
your wife. This paper will prove it, and au 



J 
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address to il Pastor Vermorate will obtaiu 
a ratification of it, from the authorities of 
his parish. Now, disprove it if you can, 
and if you dare," 

Margarita was revenged. A stiletto or 
pogniard would not have^ pierced more 
cruelly through the heart of her deceiver, 
than did her words. He stood for a mo- 
ment like a guilty man before his accusers, 
cjest-fallen and humbled. He had no loop 
hole of escape. The certificate was before, 
him, and his own involuntary recognition 
of Margarita confirmed the whole. He 
knew, besides, that he was married to her, 
for in dismissing his servant shortly after 
the event, he told them that a real priest 
had united them. Still he recovered himself 
and with haughty assurance said that he 
supposed few who knew him would receive 
so absurd a tale as a true one, or take the 
fabrication of an ignorant peasant girl for 
fact. 

Herbert fixed his calm, penetrating look . 
full upon him, and be shrunk beneath it. 



I I 
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. " Mr. Grant," he said, " I beliere, and 
hope, my character fbr truth stands w 
high as yours. I, myself, saw the priest 
give the certificate to Margarita, and heard 
lum declare the validity of her marriage with 
George Mordaunt, the name you so hon- 
wrably assumed.'' 

Mx. Grant bit hid lip, yet smiled haugh- 
tily. He would have said that he and 
Mordaunt were not one and the same, but 
he saw that no one present would believe 
him, he therefore contented himself with 
adding — 

" I pereceive that the evidence of a 
foreign peasant and a would-be-gentleman 
will outweigh mine, and that this con- 
c6cted scene will be received as genuine. 
I hate private theatricals, and I find myself 
now the principal actor in them. I must 
beg to retire from the stage. I hope you 
have all been amused by this scenic tra- 
gedy." 

He tried to utter this attempt at sar- 
casm calmly, but his lip quivered, and his 
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brow contracted. Re cast a look of fright- 
ful meaning upon Margarita, who clasped 
her hands before her eyes, and almost 
shrieked. She had loved him devotedly, 
and there was agony in thus meeting, even 
though the revenge she had sworn was now 
more than satisfied ; for she had wounded ^ 
him as he had wounded her, both in 
his heart and reputation. If there was mean- 
ing in his glance at Margarita, there was 
pride and misery blended in the one he cast 
upon Gwenthlean. He drew from his pocket 
the fatal tablets upon which she had, iqpon - 
a former oocaaioii, written her name, and 
advaimDg towards her whispered in a low, > 
agitated voice, as he touched the tablets. 
'^Remember I our agreement is broken/' • 
Gwenthlean shuddered, but she stood 
his gaze. Her destiny, as regarded him, 
was decided for her. She pointed to Mar- 
garita and withdrew behind her sister, who 
stood before Mr. Grant, her countenance; 
glowing with indignation, that he dared not 
meet. Strong pas^pns were struggling in > 
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his breast, and working in his face* Rage, 
revenge, hatred, determination, shame, ill- 
repressed anguish and overwhelming love 
— for he did love Gwenthlean deeply 
and devotedly; but there was neither 
repentance nor sorrow. He would 
have died with that sardonic smile and 
glance of scorn on his face, rather 
than have admitted that he had 
erred. Proudly and haughtily ^ but with- 
out directly looking at any one, he bowed 
as he left the apartment, but cold, bad 
feelings were at his heart. He rushed 
homeward ; and, as he paused on the 
high rock to look upon the flood boiling 
below him, he almost wished himself be^ 
neath its waters. He laughed a bitter 
laugh, until the image of Gwenthlean pre-^ 
sented itself; and once more he dwcra 
revenge. His greatest enemy n^fat have 
pitied him, had he seen the anguish and 
rage that struggled within his bosom. 

He left, however, but two hearts to pity 
him at the cottage— GwehthleaQ'& and 
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Margarita's. The former pitied him for 
his sin and his deception — the latter, be- 
cause she had lored him, and was, by the 
laws of her country, his wife. The rest 
were burning with indignation. Mr. Lloyd 
scarcely understood what had passed ; but 
he uplifted his hands and eyes with as- 
tonishment, as the truth dawned upon 
him. Lord Hastings was shocked and 
distressed at having been so far deceived 
in one whom he, at least, thought honour^ 
able. Colonel Llewellen called him a 
coward and a villain, whilst Lady Llewel* 
len looked horror-struck, and trembled. 
Clare was not astonished, for she had read 
Mr. Grant truly. She was deeply thankful. 
Herbert could only look at Gwenthlean, 
and wonder whether she had ever loved 
his rival. She was agitated, and very pale ; 
but there was no appearance of any great 
anguish or disappointment in her face or 
manner. Colonel Llewellen went to her, 
and taking her hand kindly, whispered, 
ivith a half glance at Herbert, that all was 
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for ihe boBt ; aod sl^ smiled almoBi hi^*- 
piljy though Herb0rt knew not why« H^ 
could not understand her fiaelings, and 
there ^'as not time to probe them^ for the 
g!entlemen> as if by mutual consent, pre* 
pared to leave the cottage, feeling, that 
after so singular a scene, they must be 
sadly in the i?vay. 

Herbert sho(^ hands with Gwenthlean ; 
but she did not look at him, and he 
wished her good morning with the feelings 
of a friend or brother. There might have 
been a fluttering hope at the bottom of 
his heart ; but if he knew it to be there, 
he did not indulge it. Still he was happy 
again, and the bells that were ringing 
merrily, and the laughter that was sound- 
ing loudly, to welcome his return, made his 
eyes sparkle, and his spirit warm within 
him. 

Ow^thlean escaped up-stairs, and the 
first impulse of her soul, was to thank her 
God for so wonderfully making light to 
shine out of darkness. Then she stood by 
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her window^ looking out upon the unruffled 
8ea> and listening to the merry sounds 
without Her heart bounded within her. 
She was overpowered by joyful emotion. 
The transition from doubt and misery to 
internal peace, was almost too sudden and 
too exquisite to 4>ear. She shed tears— 
tewrs of joy. A heavy weight had been 
taken from her heart, and Hope — blue- 
eyed, light-winged^ buoyant, fascinating 
Hope — once more 

Enchantiog smiled^ and waved her golden hair. 

**I knew it — I told you soT exclaimed 
Clare, bursting into the room, and seizing 
her sister in her arms« *' Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
happiness again for my sweet sister,^' and 
she danced about the room as if she were 
distracted. Then she kissed Gwenthlean 
over and over again — said she knew that 
she never loved Mr. Grant — that they 
should do much better without him — 
and that, in short, they would now be the 
happiest creatures in the world. 

Gwenthlean was aware that there might 
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be drawbacks io their happiness ; but she 
could not think of them. She knew that 
Mr. Grant might yet exercise his power for 
evil-^but even this seemed secondary now 
Herbert was returned, and there were 
kind and rich fiiends about them. She 
could not — she scarcely wished to conceal 
from Clare, that her interrupted marriage 
had made her happy, and that it was no 
pain to her to renounce the prospect of 
luxury and fortune, to be the simple 
Gwenthlean of the cottage still. Neither 
Clare nor her mother, who entered, fol- 
lowed by Margarita, knew wliat had in- 
duced Gwenthlean to accept Mr. Grant ; 
but both saw the change that had taken 
place in her countenance. It was the re- 
moval of a cloud fram the sun — or, her 
face was like a rainbow, made bright by 
tears. She could have wished to have re- 
vealed to her friends the whole of Mr. 
Grant's proceedings, and his extracted 
promise ; but she still felt herself bound 
down to secresy. 
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When Margarita saw OwentUeaa's teara^ 
jshe looked sorrowfullj at Glare, and aaid 
that she hoped her disclosures had not be^ 
the cause of pain to her preserver ; but 
that she had imagined, before she saw her 
and Mr. Grant together, that another had 
been affianced to her. Gwenthlean took 
Margarita's hand, and, smiling through her 
tears, told her not to be uneasy on her ac- 
count. 

" But if you laved him ;" said Marr 
garita, with a sigh, " as he must have 
loved you — ^you will suffer — Still there 13 
one — oh, Signorina I one so good — so kind 
— so true — who never forgot you — never. 
Who, in the wanderings of fever, breathed 
your name, and in moments of deepest 
agony and suffering, prayed for you, and 
blessed you. Oh ! if you could — ^" 

Margarita paused, for the tears rolled 
£a3ter than ever down Gwenthlean's cheek, 
and a crimson flush mounted to her face. 

'' Yes, she is very beautiful,'' continued 
the Neapolitan. ^* I wonder not that he 
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loves you, Signora. It is sad that you — 
forgive me — I pain you, but, oh 1 he is too 
excellent to be forgotten/* 

" I do not forget — '* murmured Gwenth- 
lean, pressing the hand she held. " But — " 
she would have added, " but circumstances 
had influenced her/' She paused, however, 
and turned away, whilst Clare caught up 
the words, and exclaimed — 

" Let us put * buts ' out of the question. 
All will be well by and bye," and then she 
sang a couple of lines from the ''Aminta'' 
with much glee — 

" Ch' a stringer nobil core 
Priana basta la fede, e poi Tamore.** 
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CHAPTER X. 



What fire i« in miiie ears ? can this be true t 

Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much 1 
Contempt farewell ! and maiden pride adieu ! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And Benedick, love on, I will requite thee, 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand; 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band ; 
For others say thou dost deserve ; and I 

Believe it better than reportingly. 

Mron Ado About Nothing. 



On the morning that was to have dawned 
upon Gwenthleau's mariage with Mr. Grant, 
Miriam might have been seen in her young 
mistress's room, looking disconsolately 
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upon the simple but elegant bridal dress 
that had been prepared for the occasion. 

" Only to think," she exclaimed, " all 
this to be put by, nobody knows why, and 
everything turned topsey-turvey, nobody 
knows how. That nice, handsome, gene- 
rous Mr. Grant, too ! Well, well ! at the 
eleventh hour to put an end to it all. It 
really is tremenjiomly disappointing. How 
beautiful she would have looked too, in this 
white satin and muslin! ii^ll the pearl 
ornaments gone ! returned I suppose, 
l^^hat can one think about it, and what 
could have occasioned it. Nothing but 
Mr. Herbert's return, I believe, and the 
raking up of old love." 
- Miriam's soliloquy, as she laid by the 
bridal attire with many a heavy sigh, was 
the burden of the conversation of all the 
good folks of Glanheathyn and Craigy- 
vellyn, who were disappointed of their 
merry-making. : The miller ventured to 
assure them that they might reckon upon 
another wedding-^ instead, before long, but 
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most of them took it as a personal injury. 
To be deprived of a dinner and a holiday 
was a national grievance. What the miller 
meant, I cannot pretend to say, for cer- 
tainly there were no symptoms of matri* 
mcmy at the cottage. On the contrary, 
Herbert and Gwenthlean, though very civil 
to one another, dn a friendly way, seemed 
not to think of love. But then it was 
rather soon after the rupture of the en- 
gagement with Mr. Grant. 

Lord Hastings had followed Kr. Grant 
to his splendid home, where he was visit- 
ing, but could elicit no concessions from 
him. When he spoke it was with bitter 
sarcasm, and irony, and mostly upon in- 
different subjects — but there was an un- 
natural restlessness and agitation in his 
manner, betokening a mind ill at ease. He 
commissioned Lord Hastings to see Mar- 
garita, and to offer her some kind of a 
settlement, which he did ; but the Indig* 
nant girl refused it, saying she would beg 
her bread, or die in her poverty rather 
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tlian be beholden to him. Mr. Grant de- 
clared his intention of at once quitting 
Craigyvellyn, upon which Lord Hastings 
proposed paying a visit of a few days to 
Herbert, at the parsonage, where be found 
himself domiciled one morning, after seeing 
the last of his ci-devant friend, at a silent 
breakfast, previous to Mr. Grant's making 
a start for London. 

The Glanheathyn party was a happy 
one. Mr. Lloyd almost recovered his 
ancient looks and manners under the in* 
fluence of his grandson's presence. Colo- 
nel Llewellen fussed and fidgetted still — 
grumbled at the weather and praised 
India, — ^yet could not prevail upon him- 
self to leave his new friends, for whom he 
had a daily increasing affection. He 
seemed to look upon Herbert as his par- 
ticular property, and was sometimes seen 
to watqh him with the interest of a parent. 
Whether Lord Hastings was detained at 
Glanheathyn wholly on his friend's ac- 
count or not, time will show, but^ certain 

VOL. m. L 
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it is, that the greatest part of his d^y vfiiS 
spent at the cottage, in ascertaiaiDg wha(t 
Clare Llewellen really was, aa4 whetbeir 
she had a heart or no. 

Herbert's grand object and desire, ^ras 
to go to Oxford and finally to enter tfa^ 
church. He said he had porcrastinated top 
long already, and ^rished to delay no longer. 
His grandfather fully enterejjl. into hip 
views, and he determined to leave Glan- 
heathyn when Lord Hastings did. Every 
one was curious to discover what he 
thought of Gwenthlean and her engage^ 
ment with .Mr. Grant ; but no one, nojt 
even Gwenthlean, succeeded. He never 
alluded to the subject, but bent all hi? 
thoughts upon the sacred office he was 
about to fill. Clare and Lord Hastings 
were grievously disappointed : not so 
Gwenthlean. She believed that he would 
never again feel for her as he had done. 
The elders thought it better to let things 
take their course, and Colonel Llewellen 
told Mr. Lloyd that he was anzioivs tp see 



whether t^ere were two young people i^i 
the w^ld, who would oting U> ou^ itiiQ);her 
without the itdhesive aid of riobe^ or ^rauk. 
Mr. Llojd and the Colonel were often 
closeted together for hours, but what they 
fwnd to talk about, nobody could imagine, 
since the one was as t^i^l^ncal and 
«» Welsh, as the other was ^c^n^jJiltary and 

One morning Colonel Llew^Uein said he 
Vite^ded purchasing a place in W!ale$, wd 
that he had seen an advertiseipeiit of one, 
called '' PpQtayou,'' which he thought 
ipight suit him, a]p4 whiph he intended 
▼isiting in^mediatrely. H^ decided uppQ 
lea^ng with H^b^t and X^qrd Hastings ; 
asid Lady Lllewellep and hor daiii^htars 
were to be ^-gs^ left 9^9W with ]^- I4oyd, 
for a time. 

On the erening pr/eviou3 jto jth^ general 
hreak-up, the wbol^ party salB*4 fprth to- 
gether ^pon the saufe. By sQm0 strange 
accideftt. Lord Hastings and Clare found 
th^n^^lvcyi cousiderdtbly ia advaiti^e of %h^ 

L 2 
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t It 
rest ; I suppose because they were young, 

active, aud good walkers. The rest kept 
together, and were engaged in talking- of 
the future. Colonel Llewellen said that 
he understood there was a curacy vacant 
at Pontavou, and begged Herbert not to ac- 
cept of one as his title to orders, until he 
beard from him. Herbert said he would 
not, but that Lord Hastings particularly 
wished him to go into England, where both 
curacies and livings were richer and better 
than those in Wales. He depended, abo, 
upon his Oxford connection for clerical pre- 
ferment, but wished to settle where the 
widest field of usefulness was most likely 
to open. His wish of aggrandizement was 
not great, but his desire of benefitting his 
fellow creatures, to th6 extent of his ability, 
was sincere. He would now be content 
with what a few years ago, he would have 
spurned — even a small curacy amongst 
the ignorant people of his own country. 

His grandfather listened to him with 
delight, and Colonel Llewellen applauded 



^■■iP*"^lS"^«^*i"9Pli^P!i»l«WP^P??5^^™W^*!" 
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sincerely. Gwenthlean, by whose side he 
was walking, drank in every word he said 
greedily, and thought what a blessed lot it 
would be to aid him in his labours of love^ 
in some wild, country place, remote from 
the world and its ways, of which, thougj^ 
she had seen but little, she had a great 
dread. Sickness and captivity had written 
their marks upon Herbert's face, and lines 
of deep thought were visible, where for- 
merly the open brow of youth and hope 
was alone to be seen. Bnt Gwenthleau 
reverenced those marks which told not 
only of suffering but of wisdom ; and hin^ 
whom she had loved before any real care 
had weighed down their spirits, was now 
become an. object not only of love, but of 
indescribable, respect. But Herbert, though 
kind and even affectionate in his manners 
towards her, was not as he used to be. He 
seemed shy and reserved befoi:e her, and 
although she sometimes caught his glance 
fixed upon her, as of old, there was no 



aUii]^<m id th^ pMr^m> Attempt at dx|ian»- 
tion. Aoi dhe^ ddtihl not urouder, ainoe, afatf 
ask^ berself lifdMiK mh be tfcif&k of me 
l^aiki, irtieii &^ fktfd^ tli«i I •ftct^<^ 
mj heAH'A betft fdeUftgtf fop mibitiMi of 
worldly gaitt aiMi £tftiffclidn I 

In tfaeocm^tid of tMr walk, itey pasMd 
by the tmAei tmAkf. Oitdd Moi^e, but in 
tbe pi'cid^Deid of etlMM, HofiMrt add Gweti^ 
tlileafi stood, ^6 by (Sid^, «pM tbo spot 
^hercH tbey bad firdi aekttowlodged tkat 
tbey were dear to me anotbor. Tbeif 
friends wero renu^kitig txp&A tibio boaaty 
of the sdeM, and tbe oalmti^ss of tbe 
stufihner etoniiifg, ^but tk^y spok^ sot a 
trord. They g^i»ed iipofi tbe uimiffied 
bosom of the ocean-^fipoc^ the far biae 
mountaks— upon the rooksr softened and 
illuminated by tbe rays of tbe goi^oas 
setting sun — ^and deep tbo«(ghti9 and feel» 
ings sweHdd in their hearts, Tbot^h 
seemingly separated, those heart were one; 
They vibrated to the sMue ohord^ and were 
moved by the same emotion. Gwenthlean 



tr^nibied aU oyer. Sbe would kaTe moted 
away, but she eotiid ndt. Ai deep sighy 
tbsft oanie from the inoiait recess of the 
heart, fell upoa her ear, and she kne^ that 
Herbert,, aa WeUaa she^ tras thinking of the 
past Her mother <^ed her, and ilhe 
tutned to follow her down the rough patii 
ill: the reeks. Herbert's eye: was fixed 
lApOn her with a deep; sorrowful gaze, Sfaer 
met his glance, and a; bright, sweet smil^ 
ithiminated her faee* Hia countenance 
dbAred and^ be smiled too^ A rush of old 
femiliar recollections'— of youthful pleasures 
-^-^>f matui^er enjoyments, came upon him ; 
and as be followed her down the path, ho 
almost thou^t times gone by word comd 
back again. Her agitation made her 
unmindful of where she was going, and her 
"fed sliptr She did not quite fall, but his 
hand was extj^sded in an instant to asast^ 
her, and before he resigned her hand, he 
had pressed it m his, watii Gwenthlean'a 
fftce onee more told takfiL 
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'^ Where can Lord Hastily and Clare 
be ? asked Ladj Llew^en. 

'' As far as you can see across the sands^^' 
replied the Colonel with a smile. " They 
were tired of dawdling on with us/' 

Lady Llewellen looked across the ex*^ 
panse of sand, and in the extreme dis- 
tance saw two figures^ just large enough 
to mark the horizon, and to distinguish the 
illuminated heavens from their dear re^* 
flection in the damp sands. They were 
advancing towards them, and the consider- 
ate Colonel proposed turning, saying that 
the damp was beginning to fall, and that 
they should, most assuredly, catch cold. 
They turned accordingly, and reached the 
cottage long before the dilatory couple who 
were loitering behind them. 

When they did arrive, however, they 
were greeted by a lecture from the Colonel, 
who immediately proposed hot wine and 
water, and spirits of nitre ; but proposed 
it with a look at Lord Hastings, so full. of 
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archness, that even Gwenthlean, who feared 
to annoy her sister, could not forbear a 
smile. 

It was strange that Clare remained a 
long time in her room, whilst Lord Hast- 
ings was as absent as a man in love. It 
was stranger still, that he suddenly found 
out that he had received a business letter 
from Mr. Grant, requesting him, particu- 
larly, as a last act of friendship, to see to 
one or two things at his house, before he 
left England for the Continent. 

These matters would detain Lord Hast- 
ings a few days longer at Craigyvellyn. 
He was very sorry, he said, to be thus un- 
fortunately prevented from accompanying 
Colonel Llewellen and Herbert on a part 
of their journey; but as he hoped they 
should all soon meet again, it would not 
much matter. 

" Certainly not — certainly not^" said 
Colonel Llewellen. " I would advise you 
to remain by all meaps. Besides, poor Mi:. 
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IfajdwiUbevldBdyif we aDki 
at oneeu* 

''To be mre I sfaan," aaid the 
piekras old gntfeflMUi : ** do. Lord Hast- 
ings, make the par aooa g e your abode for a 
Ettle time Umgtr, if yon caa pot vf irith 
me and its tareJ' 

Lord Hastiag^ looked paiiioiilariy happy, 
when he aasored Mr. Lloyd that he had 
noT^ io his life spent so pleasant a weA 
as the one he had passed at Glaaheathyn. 

''Wm yon beliere that^ Miss Claret 
said Colonel Uewellen to Clare, aa she en- 
tered the room, with one rery pretty, 
wild rose, that was known to grow on a 
tree near the miller's eottage, in her 
hosora. 

*' Wbatr Ae said, blushing deeply, aa 
Lord Hastings looked at her. 

** That the Earl never spent so happy a 
week in his life as tins, or the last : which 
was it. Lord Hastings? Or was it to*day 
that waaso happy ? My memory gets sh<»rt" 
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" Not only to-day^ but every day that I 
have had the pleasare of passing in the 
present society/' said Lord Hastings, again 
looking at Clare. 

The evening passed away merrily. Her- 
bert stood by Gwenthlean's harp, and asked 
her for one eld song after another, which 
she sang better than she had ever sung 
before. He watched her narrowly, as, 
with fiBeling and tenderness, she tried to 
make Margarita feel at ^home and happy, 
by every little attention it was in her power 
to offer; and when Margarita whispered 
to him, that Gwenthlean was all, more than 
all that he had painted her, he inwardly 
thought that she certainly was more 
lovely and more interesting than ever. 

A iadys bed-room is a perfect confes* 
sional. There are more love affairs discussed, 
and more scandals brooded over, in this 
sanctum-sanctorum, than in all the tea-par- 
ties of all the single ladies at Bath. Mrs. 
Caudle's '* Curtain Lectures,'' are nothing 
to the young lady-secrets poured out by 
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misses of from eighteen to two-and-twenty, 
M'hen they meet at night to prepare the 
papillottes for next day execution, and to 
brush and curl in company. 

The cottage was but a small habitation, 
so Gwenthlean and. Clare slept together. 
They certainly nerer talked scandal, for 
their range of fashionable acquaintance 
■was small — but for love affairs ! if we may 
take that one night's conversation as a 
sample for the rest, they did exhaust 
themselves and their candle in Cupid's 
cause. 

Clare knelt at Gwenthlean's confessional, 
breviary in hand. Told over all her sins, 
, and received most sisterly absolution, in 
the shape of almost as many kisses as she 
had given Gwenthlean on a former occa- 
sion. But shocking to say, they even 
made their mother a party to their love- 
tales, and she, in her turn, absolved her 
daughter Clare by kisses and blessings. 

And what were Clare's sins and iniqui- 
ties? They must have been heavy, if her 
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blushes and most beautiful coBfusiou tell, 
true. She was so astonished, she said — so 
confounded — so taken by surprise, that 
she scarcely knew what to say or do. Lord 
Hastings had actually declared himself in 
lovo with her, and had proposed for her !: 
He, the last man in the world that she 
considered an admirer. He had told her 
that he had long lored her, but that he 
had misunderstood her character until he 
had seen her under her mother's roof. Had 
thought her too proud and almost too 
heartless to return a genuine and disinter- 
ested passion. He had said that he now 
discovered the fault to be his own, and 
that it was his natural mistrust and re- 
serve, that had made him fancy what were 
really eicellences defects — and what was 
the mere result of position and character, 
the perfection of art. 

He had confessed himself in error from 
beginning to end, but rejoiced in that 
error, since it had enabled him to judge 
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more entirely of the Tirtues of one who he 
bad admired in the height of her splendoiur 
and prosperitj, and loved in the period of 
her comparatiye adrersity. He had thrown 
himself upon her compassion for forgive* 
neas for his apparently contradictory con- 
duct^ as well as for much that she must 
have thought restrained and singular in 
his manner, and had entreated her not 
hastily to reject a heart that was whoUy 
her own. 

" And what did you say, dear Clare?*' 
said Gwenthlean, in breathless anxiety. 
'* I hope you — ^you — oh ! he is so kind — 
so good. What did you say to him?' 

" Why/* said Clare, blushing, and look- 
ing^ on the ground, " what could I say, 
dearest? but that I felt his generosity — 
his attachment — his proposal — to be much 
beyond my deserts — and that I merited all 
that he had ever thought of me, and was 
not worthy of his improved opinion — . 
and—'' 
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/"But did you accept him, Clare? teti 
me that. Did you tell him that you loved 
him as he deserves to be loved V 

" I — I — did not exactly do that, Gwen* 
thlean; but I did not refiise him. I 
scarcely know what I said, I was so bewil* 
dered, and felt so differently from what I 
used to feel on the like occasiosis, that I 
believe he must have thought me a fooL 
But I hope he quite understood my feel* 
ings, and knows that I have always liked 
him better than any one else/' 

" Say loved, dear — liked is a cold word 
for such a man as he," said Gwentblean, 
enthusiasticaUy. « Loving and Uking are 
as different as light from dark." 

" Loved, then, my sweet sister, if you 
will," said Clare. " I think he guesses 
that I love him," and she hid her burning 
face in her sister's shoulder as she spoke 
the words. 

'' He is a generous, noble-minded man," 
said Gwenthlean. '' I always saw that he 
was attached to jou, when you seemed un- 
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conscious of it. And are jou happy, 
dearest Clare V 

" Happy !" exdaimed Clare, empha- 
tically, " how could I be otherwise 1 I be- 
lieve the whole world does not contain so 
happy a creature. I am happy with dear 
mamma and you — but, now ! oh ! Gwenth- 
lean, you cannot understand my happi- 
ness." 

Gwenthlean thought that she had once 
understood it but too well, and proposed 
making their beloved mother a participator 
therein. 
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CHAPTER X. 



« 

AIm, alas! 

Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once. 
And He that might the yintage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would jou he, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge JOU as JOU are 9 oh, think on that : 
And meroy then will breathe vrithin your lips,. 
Like man new made. 

Measure for Measure. 



Hbbbkrt and Colonel Llewellen started the 
following morning, the one for Oxford, the 
other for Pontayou, the place he thought 
of purchasing. Lord Hastings remained 
behind to settle Mr. Grant's affairs — in 
other words^ to settle his own, which were. 
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much the meet agreeable of the two, and 
in which he had an excellent aimUary in 
Clare Uewellen. The prudent Miriam 
was in an ecstasj of joy and astonishment. 
Her sorrows on Gwenthlean's account were 
forgotten in the satisfiiction that she felt 
at her sister^s being about to become a 
Countess. The Earl and Countess of 
Hastings ! there nerer was such a name ! 
She could not and would not understand 
whj he was not called *^ your Earlship,'' 
instead of ** your Lordship^" and persisted 
in umtinj^ instead of splitting, the differ- 
ence^ by saying ** His Lordship the Earl/' 
By her instrumentality, the news soon 
spread Jar and wide ; and so great was 
her foigetfulness of her usual discretion, 
that) in the height of her exultation, she 
even b^gan to make it be understood^ that 
her own mistress was, also^ properly, a faid^ 
ctf title. 

When Lord Hastings, or, as Miriam 
would hare saidy '* his Lordship the Eatl,'' 
had settled mattmi to his heart's content. 



/ 
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he left Craigyvellyn to retain home, and 
kifenai hia mother and iftsterd ef hid in« 
tended marriage, as well as to fyrepare for 
the reception of his bride. He was to ctAt 
m the Countess Sfor^ at his way intd 
Dorsetshire, to make her acquainted with 
her niece's intentions, and to bear a note 
from Clare, who, in the harmony and peac0 
attendant upoa her state of perfect happi^- 
iiess^ wished to be friends, if possible, with 
alt the world. It was not witheut diffi^ 
eulty that she could prevail upon Lord 
Hastings to make this eoncession in her 
name, for he entertained a sovereign con* 
tempt for her aunt. When he did Consent, 
it was more from motives of triumph than 
kind feeling ; for he was anxious to prove 
to the proud and unfeeling woman of the 
wotid, that her niece was even more at*- 
tractive under the care of the mother 
she had been taught to forget, than under 
that of the aunt, who would have misled 
her young mind from natural affection to 
pride and artifice^ 
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When he was gone, Lady Llewellen and 
her daughters had time to think over the 
many mercies that had been Touchsafed 
to them, and to trace throughput their 
varied trials, the guidance of the Divine 
Hand. The delicate state of Gwenthlean's 
health was a source of anxiety ; but the 
relief her mind had experienced, was not 
without salutary eflFect upon her body, 
StiU her fragile form and pale face wer^ 
eagerly watched by the tender mother and 
sister ; and every possible attention paid 
to restore her to her former state. Marga- 
rita, who gradually became almost happy 
again, was wholly devoted to her, whilst 
Miriam's chief care was -Miss Clare's trom- 
seau. 

This worthy's extravagant wishesy 
were gratified in a somewhat singular 
manner, and she was enabled to furnish 
the future Countess with a wardrobe be- 
fitting her station. When once misfortune 
has turned his back and fortune begins to 
look upon you with a smiling face, there is 
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no end to your good luck. The old adage 
— " It never rains but it pours/' is a good 
one, whether it pour sorrows or joys— and 
so Lady Llewellen proved. 

She was summoned away from Miriam's 
eternal questioning concerning the best 
way of making a Very small sum of money 
do as well as a large one, by a stranger, 
who requested to see her privately. He 
was an old man, of worn and almost 
wretched appearance ; shabbily dressed, 
but with an air of respectability about him, 
that spoke of better days. He was shown 
into the dining-room, and before he sat 
down, by Lady Llewellen's request ; care- 
fully closed the door. He appeared agi- 
tated, and remained for some time, looking 
attentively ^t Lady Llewellen, without 
speaking. There was a tear in his eye, 
and when he did speak, his voice trem- 
bled. 

^^ You do not know me, madam f he 
said. ''Years change us all. Even you 
are altered.'' 
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Tlie voice seemed familiar to Lady 
Llewellen, tiiough old age had rendered it 
querulous^ wd agitation made his words 
scarcely audible. She said that she did 
not, certainly reoollect him, and begged 
him^to tell her who he was. 

^ I am afraid to mention my name/' he 
said, ^ leat you should spurn me from your 
presence. But did you know all I haye 
suffered both in mind and body, sinoe I 
saw you twelve years ago, you would, at 
least, pity me. I must recal painful hours 
to your mind, my Udy, but my sina have' 
been punished enough. Do you not re^ 
member George Lewis, your husband's — 
my dear but injured master's-^ungmtefiil 
steward?' 

Lady Llewellen gave a start and scream 
of surprise, not unmixed with horror. 

** Lewis !" she exclaimed ; ^' impossible ! 
What can you be doing here ? How can 
you present yourself before — ^" 

^ Say it not^ my lady ;" said the dd 
man, his eyes filled with tears. ^^ Say not 
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* before ttiose you have so baaely wTonged/ 
I can Bay it myself, but I eannot bear it 
from you/' 

He took a packet of papers from his 
pocket, and laid them on the table, 

^^ Kadam, I would secure the forgiveness 
of you and yours before I die. I could 
not go to my grave in peace without it. 
If sincere repentance can obtain the pardon 
of the Almighty, as we are told it can> 1 
trust I may yet obtain it ; but y oura, my 
lady> I must supplicate also.'' 

" You have it, Lewis," said Lady Llewel- 
leii, .gravely, but kindly, as she looked upon 
the streaming eyes' and dasped handp of 
the grey-headed old man before her. 
*' You have bad it long. I need forgive^ 
ne^ myself for my own offences, and^rhall 
I deny it to a fellow mortal V 

"And your chHdren, my lady? Will 
they forgive the villain who ruined them. 
Who helped to bring them down froBii 
station and affluence, to the retirement in 
which I see you r 
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Lady LlewelleD left the room, and soon 
returned with Gwenthlean and Clare, who 
walked towards the Steward, and offered 
their hands to him, which he clasped and 
kissed with fearful fervour. Then he 
coTered his face with his hands, and sob- 
bed like a child. Gwenthlean left the 
.apartment, and brought back a glass of 
wine, which she entreated him to drink. 
He swallowed it, and looking into her face, 
said she was too good and too merciful. 

^^ The blessings of a sinful, wretched 
jnan be upon your heads,'^ he said., ^' And 
you will yet be blessed. If the labours 
day and night of the last twelve years, can 
.atone, in any way, for the sins of the past, 
oh ! may mine haye not been in Tain. 
Every hour of that time has been em- 
ployed to repay a small portion of the 
enormous debt I owe your family, and I 
should be labouring still, had not increasing 
years and infirmities, warned me that my 
end was near. I haye been in America 
till within the last few months, and have 
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inet viith such reward as the honest labours 
of my hands could gain. In this parcel 
you will find papers that may proye to 
you, at least, that I have repented of my 
former ill-conduct. I have reserved enough 
to carry me to my grave, and I may, per- 
haps, with your permission, see you again. 
Oh! ladies; may you never know the 
heavy weight that bad actions lay upon 
the conscience. Never, for a moment, has 
mine been lightened, until now. Your 
forgiveness, and the hope that you may 
think less ill of me than you have hitherto 
done, have . given me the first feeling of 
pleasure that I have experienced since I 
stood beside my. honoured master's dying 
bed. Once more, say you will forgive 
me. 

Lady Llewellen held out her hand, and 
the steward fell on his knees and kissed it. 
She begged him to rise, but he again en* 
treated the pardon of the young ladies. 
They assured him, over and over again, 
that they had nothing to forgive, and that 

VOL. III. M 
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adversity had been more beneficial to them 
than riches might have been. He arose 
from his knees, and requested to be left 
atone for a few minutes, to recover himself. 
They prepared to acquiesce in his desire, 
when he once more took the hand of Clare, 
and said she was the image of her father. 
They left the room, and remained absent 
for a considerable time, commenting on this 
strange interview. Hearing no sound in 
the dining-room, they began to wonder at 
the steward's continued silence, and re- 
turned. He was gone. The yvindow was 
open, and he had, evidently, escaped 
through it. They were alarmed, and went 
into the garden to look for him. He was 
not there, but a boat was quickly rowing 
across the bay, towards a vessel laying a^ 
anchor on the opposite side. It must have 
been waiting for him. 

They returned to the house, and found 
upon the table the packet he had taken 
from his pocket. It was directed to Lady 
Llewellen, and carefully sealed. Lady 
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Llewellen broke it open, and was surprised 
by a number of accounts, in which George 
Lewis "was made debtor to Sir Howel Llew- 
ellen, for inimense sums of money, bor- 
rowed or abstracted from that gentleman 
and his father before him, at different 
times. These bills seemed to be of an 
enormous amount, and regularly drawn up. 
Lady Llewellen unfolded them one after 
another, whilst her daughters looked on. 
At last, when they all lay open upon the 
table, she held in her hand an old leather 
pocket-book. She unclasped it, and took 
out another well-sealed packet, directed, 
also, to her. When she opened it, and 
saw its contents, they dropped from her 
hand. She could scarcely believe her 
senses. There appeared to be an endless 
number of Bank of England notes of enor- 
mous value. Written on the sheet that 
enclosed them were these words : 

" I, George Lewis, once steward of the 
iate Sir Howel Llewellen, do pay the sum 
M 2 
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of ten-tbousand pounds to Lady Llewellen 
and her children, in part of a bill or bills 
herewith enclosed. The said ten-thousand 
pounds is honestly come by, and due to 
Lady Llewellen and her children, as the 
widow and offsprings of the late Sir Howel 
Llewellen, to whom I, Greorge Lewis, owed, 
as the accounts will show, more than I am 
now able to pay/' 

'^ Lady Llewellen's astonishment at this 
extraordinary document may be conceived. 
She scarcely knew whether to feel glad or 
sorry at receiving a fortune in so strange a 
manner. Still it was, as she well knew, 
hers and her children's ; for not only did 
the accompanying papers, but the old Flas 
Llewellen accounts, assure her, that the 
sum was less than their due. It was some 
time before either she, or her children, 
could recover from their surprise sulBBiciently 
to be able to -speak of the proper way of 
proceeding. Colonel Llewellen was ex- 
pected in a day or two, and they det^ - 
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mined to submit the whole afiair to him. 
Ko enquiries availed to discover the 
steward. He had been seen by no one« 
As he left so he must have come. 

Colonel Llewellen arrived^ full of his 
new purchase, which he was about to make. 
He advised Lady Llewellen to consult one 
of the lawyers who had managed the 
affairs at her husband's death, which she 
did, and heard from him, that the accounts, 
given by Lewis, were correct, and the 
money lawfully hers. She had, therefore, 
no longer any hesitation in appropriating it 
to her own, and her children's service. 
Thus she found herself suddenly raised to. 
comfort, if not affluence : and Miriam, as 
I hinted at the beginning of the chapter, 
found herself enabled to provide a proper 
trowseau for Miss Clare's deb&t as a Coun- 
tess. 

Meanwhile Herbert was going steadily 
on at Oxford, where he had been joyfiUly 
welcomed by numbers of old friends, but 
by none more warmly than by Dr. Marsden. 
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Colonel Llewellen had written to him, and 
obtained a promise that he would become, 
for a twelyemonth at least, curate in his 
new parish, the living of which was, or 
would be, in his gift, and at the decease of 
the present incumbent, a yery old man, he 
hoped to present it to Herbert. The Colonel, 
who was full of crotchets, had begged Ladj 
Llewellen, as a personal fayour, not to in- 
form Herbert, for a time, at least, of her 
increase of fortune. He said that he had 
priyate reasons for the request, which she 
might, perhaps, think ridiculous. 

She promised, howeyer, and so matters' 
stood at the time when Herbert was taking 
his degree at Oxford, about a month prior 
to his return. He was not to be ordained 
until after his marriage, as the time fixed 
for ordination in his future diocese was late 
in the year. 

A note of rather a conciliatory nature' 
arrived from the Countess Sforza to Clare, 
in which she condescended to overlook her 
past ingratitude, upon consideration of her 
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being about to become a Countess. She 
did not exactly express this in words ; but. 
Clare implied as much. Clare was too 
glad, however, to be reconciled to her aunt 
upon any terms to reject this advance, 
slight as it was, and she accordingly wrote 
a note in reply more submissive than the 
Countess had ever expected to receive from 
her proud spirited niece. 

Another extraordinary event preceded 
Herbert's return. A well-dressed, dark* 
faced man presented himself one evening 
at the parsonage, when Mr. Lloyd and 
Colonel Llewellen were together in the 
library. Betto could make nothing of him, 
and she told the gentlemen that she thought 
he must have come from foreign parts, 
since he neither spoke English nor Welsh, 
He was ushered into the library, and 
Colonel Llewellen fancied he had seen him 
before. His first words were, 

" II Signer Herbert Llewellen — ^11 Signer 
Herbert Llewellen/^ or, at leasts sounds 
nearly approaching thereto. . 
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Colonel Llewellea sumtnoDed his small 
stock of Italian to his aid, and sud that 
Herbert was not at home. The man 
looked disappointed, and asked for Mar- 
garita. Colonel Llewellen asked him if 
his name was Ciulio, to' which he cautiously 
replied that he preferred seeing those who 
knew him before he mentioned his name. 
The Colonel smiled, and said that be be>- 
lieved he had the pleasure (^ his acquaint- 
auce, and asked him whether he remem- 
bered a certain English captive, in a certain 
cave in Italy, out of whom he had helped 
to extract a pretty good sum of mouey. 

Giulio— for it was the friend of Marga- 
rita, and ci'devant bandit of that Dame — 
looked somewhat terrified ; but^ reeoTering 
bis self-possession, he said that Mr. Her- 
bert LleweUeu had promised to befriend 
him, if he came to England, and he hoped 
that his former httle indiscretions would 
not prerent his being assisted by that good 
gentleman's friends. 

Colonel Llewellen made Mr. Llojd ac- 
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quainted with the purport of the conversa- 
tion, and he, somewhat more hastily than 
the more prudent Colonel desired, rose and 
extended his hand to Giulio in token of 
welcome, hogging the Colonel to tell him^ 
that if he had repented of his evil ways, 
and returned to his God, he would be the 
first to help him on his road. 

Giulio declared that he had made up his 
mind to become an honest man, and a 
good christian — ^and that he wished to get 
employment as a gentleman's valet ; ad- 
ding, with a sly twinkle of the eye, that 
good society had made him well adapted to 
this situation. 

"But," asked Colonel LUwellen, "bow 
are we to be convinced of your sin- 
cerity ?" 

" You must trust to ray honour," he 
said, laying his hand on his heart. " I 
was always reckoned a man . of my word ; 
and the captain used to say he would back 
me, for honourable parts, against any priest 
in the Papal territories/' 

M 5 
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"What would you think of mer asked 
the Colonel, laughing, " if I were to take 
you into my Bervice" 

*^ That your excellency is an honest man 
yourself^ because you take an honest man 
at his word, without asking too many 
questions —and because your excellency 
knows that I may be an honest man in 
England, whatever my unfortunate stars 
may have made me in Italy.'' 

Mr. Lloyd, to whom the Colonel trans*^ 
lated the conversation as it passed, took the 
matter rather seriously, and asked whether 
Giulio had been made to see the sin of his 
past life, and was desirous of altering it 
with a view to a change of heart before 
God, or merely, because he was tired 
of it, and wished to live better before 
men. 

Giulio looked at the venerable and benign 
countenance of the speaker, and became 
grave in Jiis turn. He said, with much 
solemnity, that he had not heard the 
occasional warnings of Herbert, in vain. 
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That he had been much impressed by his 
patience under bis great afl^ictions, by the 
prayers he had heard him utter, and, above 
ally by the wonderful change in Margarita. 
That he had asked himself where such 
strength came from-^and that conscience 
had whispered that it was given by the 
God he had forgotten and despised. He 
had tried, in v^in, to quiet the fears that 
had been aroused in his breast, by this 
inward monitor, and had, at last, decided 
upon aiding Herbert and Margarita to 
escape, and to fly with them ; and when it 
was discovered that they were already gone. 
He then determined to circumvent, if pos^ 
sible, the designs of the banditti to retake 
them, and succeeded, more than once, in 
putting them on a wrong scent. How 
he finally overtook them, and obtained 
Herbert's address, Mr. Lloyd and the 
Cobnel already knew. Since that period, 
he had been doing his best to escape from 
Italy, and had finally succeeded, having 
first obtained absolution from a priest, and 
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made a vow to b^n and continue a new 
000186 of life. 

Again Mr. Lloyd bade him welcome to 
Glanheath jn, and gare him holy words of 
encouragement, assuring him that all who 
truly repented of their sins would be for- 
given. Giulio bowed his head rererently 
oyer the old man's hand, and said that he 
hoped to make his resolutions good by 
Crod's help. 

In the course of a few days Giulio was 
regularly installed into the office of yalet 
to Colonel Llewellen — a post he filled with 
so much zeal and activity — so much good 
humour and cleyemess — that the worthy 
but grumbling Colonel had no &ult to find. 
Margarita was delighted to see her poor 
friend once more, and argued well of his 
future good conduct He soon picked up 
English and Welsh enough to make civil 
speeches to every one ; and Miriam, who 
wa9 unacquainted with his previous history, 
declared him the pink of a gentleman's 
tally de sham. 
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By no one was Herbert more warmly 
welcomed home than by Giulio, who re- 
peated to him what he had preyiously 
said to the Colonel, of his resolution '* to 
live and die an honest Englishman." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



I see the wealthy miller jet. 

His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 

The bttsj wrinkles round his eyes I 
The alow wise smile that, round about 

His dusty forehead drily curFd, 
Seem*d half within and half without, 

And full of dealings with the world. 

Tbnntson. 



^^Make so bold/' Master Herbert, began 
the jolly miller, " a word with you/' 

" Willingly,'' replied Herbert, " as many 
as you like, Mr. Jenkins." 

" Why then, sir, to be plain, I'm thinking 
of telling you a bit of a secret that has 
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beena weight onmj mind, for sometimepast, 
and that, maybe, you would like to hear/' 

Herbert put himself into an attitude of 
attention, whilst the miller fidgetted from 
side to side, and seemed not to know how 
to begin. At last — 

'' Well, it must out, wait as long as one 
will ; so you must know. Master Herbert, 
that a little event happened to me some 
time ago, that though it did'nt exactly 
concam me, astonished and troubled me/' 

Here the miller scratched his head, and 
Herbert made a slight remark, to encou* 
rage him to proceed. 

"'Twas about the time when Mr. Lloyd, 
your grandfather — ^honoured gentleman — 
was distressed for Jones, the Innkeeper's 
rent, and when Madam Llewellen was in 
trouble too." 

*'When what ?" asked Herbert, who, 
though he had heard of his grand&ther's 
affair with Mr. Grant, did not know that 
Lady Llewellen had been bUbo concerned. 

'^ Oh ! never mind ; that's nothing to do 
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vith it/' replied the miller, whose natural 
good feeling forbade him introducing Lady 
Llewellen's difficulties, because he had 
relieved them ; although, be it said here^ he 
had been repaid his generous lone. '^ But 
about the time when Mr. Lloyd was dis- 
tressed for Jones's rent, I see Miss Lie w- 
ellen go over to Glanheathyn in the 
morning, and knowing that she was timer- 
ous or so, I thought it might be. but perlite 
in me to look after her when she came 
back, as the evenings were very dark. So 
about dusk, I set off across the cliff, just 
as if I was taking an evening's walk, upon 
the chance of meeting her; for between 
ourselves, Master Herbert, it is'nt right for 
such a young lady as her, to be out alone, 
at them hours, in I^ovember ; and I knew, 
that they were all busy enough at tba 
Parsonage. I walked on pretty quietly, 
looking about me carefully, to see there; 
was nothing wrong ; for I can't say I'm. 
fond of being out myself after dusk ; till I. 
came within a stone's throw of the 
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church. Now 'tisn't always pleasant to 
pass bj a churchyard, when it is darkish, 
aud I must say I had a feeling about me 
when I saw the shadows of the white 
graves; for everybody knows there is 
many a sight to be seen in the church- 
yard at night. But I was struck all of a 
sudden by a spirit as I thought at first, 
gliding along under the churchyard wall. 
My legs quite shook under me, and 1 must 
confess, that for once in my life, I was 
rayther afraid. But I soon heard foot- 
steps, and as ghosts donU make a noise, I 
took heart, and thought it might be a man* 
But then one is'nt always sure of what 
kind of men one may meet, so I made up 
my mind, ghost or man, to hide till he 
had passed me by, and crept softly up into 
the church porch, where nobody could see 
me, though I could see anybody ; as well, 
at least, as the night would let me. 

All of a sudden on comes Miss Lie wellc^i, 
poor thing, and I was debating in my 
mind whether 'twould be best for her, for 



me to go out and beu* ber company, or 
isr me to suy wliere I iraa, wh^i, indeed' 
10 ^oodnesB* the man or the ghost, or what- 
erer he vaa. ^Mike to her, and called her 
bj name. I stood ready to defend her, in 
case of insnlc but kept ont of sight — ^be- 
cause, yoa see, I thooght I had no call 
to iuierfere beiweai them when mattenr 
vent smooth. I could'nt help hearing 
what passed, for 'twas a pretty calm night,. 
and in a little time I found out that my 
ghost was the squire, Mr. Chrant, for whom, 
between omrsdres, I had nerer mnch 
liking. They began to talk about Mr. 
IJoyd, and the distress ; and Miss spoke 
bdderand warmer than she erer spoke 
before, in my hearing. The squire didnH 
seem to say so much, but he declared that 
he knew nothing about the matter, but 
that Williams must be at the bottom of it 
Then Miss begged him to go at once aod 
put an end to it all : and sure I never 
heard any one use more finer language 
than she did. But the squire wanted to 
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make a bargain, and said he would do 
what she liked upon one condition." 

Here Herbert made a start and excla- 
mation of surprise, and when the miller 
paused, asked hastily what that condition 
was. . 

" Why, that Miss shoxdd marry him, 
that's all. If she would'nt do this, he 
said, matters should take their course." 

" And what did Gwenthlean — what did 
Miss Llewellen say V enquired Herbert. 

" Why, she tried to argue the matter a 
little, but 'twas no good. And then she 
stood still as a stature, and I thought once 
she'd hare gone over into the sea — and 
then Mr. Grant asked her again, and after 
a little more talk, I beliere she promised ; 
but I could'nt exactly hear what she said. 
Howeyer, the squire didn't seem pleased at 
something or other, for he took out hisf 
account book and wrote down something, 
and then, as if he had been making out a 
bill, he make Miss put her name. Before 
he could say Jack Eobinson, Miss was ofi.. 
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She just told him to make haste to Grlan- 
heatbyn, and stop Mr. Lloyd's troubles, and 
then she turned, and was out of sight 
before I could leave the porcL To be 
sure I thought 'twas a strange meeting, 
and a strange way of making an offer, but 
as 'twas no aflair of mine, I held my tongue, 
and nobody would have been the wiser for 
me, if you had'nt chanced to come back 
s^ain ; God be praised for it." 

*• Thank you — thank you, my honest 
friend," said Herbert. " It is^ indeed, a 
strange story. You will not mention it 
again T 

" No, take my word for it : nor should I 
now, if I hadn't fancied you and miss had 
always a hankering after one another^ and 
that, to my mind, you seemed less familiar- 
like than you used to be : and that, 
perhaps, you might have been jealous or 
so, of the Squire ; which, to be sure, is no 
wonder, since they were to be married. 
And, Master Herbert, make so bold, could 
you tell me what put an end — ^^There, if he 
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isn't gone without having the manners to 
answer me- Young folks do forget them- 
selves, to be sure, sometimes/' 

Herbert had, indeed, quitted the miller, 
rather hastily, without even a "good mom- 
ing,'' and left that excellent man to 
ruminate over the probable consequences 
of the disclosure he had made. At first 
he was inclined to repent of his freedom 
of speech, seeing how iU it had been re- 
paid ; but upon second thoughts his 
generosity got the better of bis selfishness, 
and he held a soliloquy of some length, in 
which he reflected that after all it was as 
well to try to make two young people happy, 
even though he had once been a suitor for 
the lady himself. It was with a sigh, how- 
ever, that he looked around upon his goodly 
belongings, and recollected that if all the 
Llewellen family were to marry, he should 
be left without a soul to speak to of his 
own station of life. This was dreadful. 
A lone man without a companion ! What 
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would become of the mill, dwelling-house, 
out-houses, cows, pigs, turkeys, geese, 
fowls, and furniture? The thought was 
oppressive, and the miller was getting 
sentimental. His serving-woman was ill, 
too, and he felt the want ' of a wife to 
manage his house. 

Who is that slim, genteel, smart lady, 
with mincing step, and a neat basket on 
her arm, just turning the corner by the 
mill ? What a vision for the depressed 
miller, iu his present dreamy state of irre- 
solution! It is that epitome of virtue, 
prudence, and discretion, Mrs. Miriam ; 
the fear and admiration of half the 
bachelors in the country, and the very 
mental portrait, softened, of course, into 
feminine beauty of the miller himself A 
most proud, and ambitious person; one set- 
ting much by herself ; decidedly not small 
in her own conceit, and become so ultra- 
inflated since it had been bruited about that 
her mistress was a real * Lady,' that she 
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scarcely knew, to use a vulgar expression, 
*• whether she stood on her head or her 
heels/^ 

On she came, tripping, simpering, and 
mincing. Mr. Jenkins looked at her at 
first carelessly, then attentively, finally 
complacently. 

" A bettermost sort of a young ooman/' 
he soUloquized. " Not jaunty, and ready 
for anybody, who^l have her, like the rest 
of 'em. Capital house-keeper — pickles, 
preserves, medicines, to say nothing of 
pastry, and bread. Grood cook, too — make 
a good wife." 

" Good morning, Mr. Jenkins," inter- 
rupted the lady, in question. ** I'm just 
come to look in upon Molly, Mr. Jenkins, 
that you're so polite to. Mr. Jenkins. 
Really you're quite a pattern to the rest of 
us for generosity." 

" A woman of discernment," thought 
Mr. Jenkins ; a discovery made for the 
first time ; but then he was slow at dis- 
coveries. " Thank'ee for your compU- 
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prudent to admit the drcumstance, there- 
fore she fidmpered forth a negatiye. 

"Perhaps," pursued the miller, "you 
vrould like just to take a glance of it," and 
vrithout . farther ado, he walked with her 
through the different down-stairs apartments 
of kitchen, back kitchen, and out-house, 
after which he trundled up-stairs, at which 
Miriam's modesty and delicacy were a little 
shocked, but as her companion did not 
appear to share her fine feelings, she 
smothered them. There was a best room, 
with a four-post bed and curtains ; bed-side 
carpets, and a real Marseilles quilt ; and 
Miriam thought to herself what a nice 
chamber it would be with a few improTO- 
ments, in the shape of a muslin blind, 
aiid a lookinjg-glass ; and if she had the 
arrangement of it, what a tasty place she 
would make. 

It would be impossible to say what a 
yariety of new ideas darted through 
Miriam's mind, during the space of time 
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that it took to parade through the house, 
and it would be equally impossible to 
describe the novel setisatibns of the miller, 
as he saw her tall straight figure gliding 
from one article of furniture to the other, 
with expressions of admiration, and an 6c- 
casional allusion to the great good luck of 
the lady, who, after so many reports, 
should be so fortunate as to obtain the 
miller's hand and heart. At- last they 
landed in that elegant parlour with the 
glass- window above the door, looking into 
the kitchen, in which the miUer's heart 
seemed always most at ease, and his per- 
son most important. 

'' So you think me not so bad oflf, after 
all then, Mrs. Miriam?' he premised. 

" 1 have lived too long in the world, and 
seen too much of good society — gentlefolks 
of all ranks — for that, I should think !" re- 
plied Miriam in a flattering tone. 

That sentence was the luckiest hit she 
ever made, since the miller supposed it to 
contain an allusion to his being a gentle* 

N 2 
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iMD, a bit of flattery he could Mrer re- 

*'And you think then/' pursued the 
miller, expanding himself something like a 
turkey cook, " that a lady might find her- 
self comfortable or so here V 

^^She must be a very unconscionable 
person indeed, if she could not, Mr. Jin- 
kins,'' said Miriam, looking down upon the 
four^foot square caipet, with a modest 
simper. 

"And supposing you knew any such 
person, do you think there would be oh- 
joctions to her having a cunibrance along 
with this mill and its belongings V* 

^* According to what sort of a hindrance, 
it was likely to be, Mr. Jinkins,'' said 
Miriam, affecting an arch look from the 
corner of her eye. 

** Well now, well just suppose that it 
was the sort of 'cumbrance I might chance 
to be, Mrs. Howels— what would any lady 
■ay to that V 

The miller expressed this sentence with 
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a serio- comic face, that would sadly have 
endangered the gravity of any less intere&h 
ted person than Miriam ; but which pro- 
'duced quite a contrary effect on her. 
She turned her eyes downward, and with 
becoming grace, simpered forth. 

'^ Why, now, Mr. Jinkins, you reaUy be- 
come quite personal — how should I know 
what any lady except myself would be 
likely to think — ^they are so different. 
There's my Lady Somerrille's lady-in- 
waiting, now, who declared she would 
neyer marry any one but a gentleman, 
with such another nice little prirate pro* 
perty as yours — ^but then, she's married, I 
believe.** 

"But what's your own opinion, now 
Mrs. Miriam." 

« Why, if you come to the point, Mr. 
Jinkins, I can't but say that — upon my 
wwd you'll say I'm flattering you, but~^ 
that lady must be the most unconscionable 
of all persons who could object to such a 
hincumbrance.** 
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The miller's little ejes twinkled with 
delight: he approached the gentle and 
amiable Abigail, and gazing np into her 
countenance, for he was the shorter of the 
two, said, 

** Then perhaps you^d hare no objectiou 
to keep honse for me yourself, Mrs. How- 
els, taking the name of Jinkins into the 
bargam r 

*' Dear me 1 Law Mr. Jinkins ! I de- 
clare youVe quite flustered me, taking me 
by surprise so. Tm sure I never thought 
you meant me in any way at all : to be 
sure you're joking.*' 

"Never more in earnest, ma'am,'* re- 
plied the miller, getting bolder ; and 
straining his very fat neck' upon a level 
with Miriam's chin, he attempted — Oh I 
ye modest maidens, spare your blushes! — 
attempted a salute ! How he succeeded, 
not even cupid himself could^tell ; unless 
in the confusion of the moment, Miriam 
bent her head downwards, in virgin bash* 
fulness, and thus her swain, by raising 
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himself a little on tiptoe, attained that 

summit of his hopes, the lips of his Dul- 

cinea. Be it known in parenthesis, that 
Miriam was tall and thin. 



" Happy's the wooing 
That's not long a doing.*' 



The young couple had settled all but the 
wedding-day, before Miiiam left the mill, 
and as she was a person of dispatch, she 
lost no time In informing her mistress of 
her good fortune, and it was as good as a 
farce to see her receive the congratulations 
of the young people one after another, each 
of whom had 9,jeu d esprit to try upon the 
bride elect. In a day or two afterwards, 
the miller came in his Sunday's best, to 
ask Lady Llewellen's consent in form, to 
his espousing her house-keeper, as he was 
pleased to call Mrs. Miriam. Kot all the 
gravity of all the Puritans could have 
withstood his look, when, as a sort of ex- 
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cuse for his conduct^ he said that He 
wanted somebody to see to his house aiMl 
take care of his property, which had oc^ 
casioned him to fix upon Miriam, thougb 
inferior in rank to himself, because she 
was a steady, sensible woman, and had 
been brought up under Lady Llewellen*s 
own eye. Lady Llewdlen applauded his 
discretion, and begged to be one of the 
wedding party. The miller hemmed and 
hawed, and at last said that he ^^ hoped no 
oflrence,'^ but if Madam would'nt take it ill, 
he should like to be married the same day 
as Miss Clare ; " and perhaps," he added, 
" our miss may like to follow our exam- 
ple.'' 

Lady Llewellen smiled and said she 
could have no objection, but she did not 
know when her daughter was going to be 
married. 

" We will make ourselves agreeable to 
you, madam ;" said the miller, " our time 
shall be yours." 

**Very well, Mr. Jenkins," said Lady 
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Llewellen, ''and I hope you will be as 
happy a benedict as you have been a 
bachelor. I can answer for you having 
made a very good and sensible choice, for 
Miriam knows well how to manage, and 
make the best of everything, and is an ex- 
cellent temper/' 

''Glad to hear you say so, madam. 
Always thought so myself/' said Mr. Jen- 
kins, with a satisfied air. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



So long as Guyon with her communed 
Unto the ground she cast her modest eye. 

And eyer and anone with rosie red 

The bashful! blood her snowy cheeks did die, 

And her became as polished ivorie 

Which cunning craftsman's hand hath overlaid 
With fair yermillion or pure lastery. 

» 

Faerie Queen. 



Whilst the miller \vas making his impor- 
tant communication to Herbert, Gwenthlean 
and Clare were laughing and talking mer- 
rily. The former was engaged in an ela- 
borate piece of embroidery, intended as a 
wedding present for her sister, and any one 
who had seen her when she was employed 
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in preparations for her own marriage, 
would scarcely hare believed in her iden- 
tity. Her needle passed so rapidly to and 
fro, that the flowers seemed to grow under 
her fingers ; whilst the beautiful smile of 
days gone by, once more animated her 
features. Glare had also a make-believe 
work-basket^ foil of all kinds of work, n6ar 
her; but much as she had tried to per- 
suade herself into a liking for needle- work, 
during her life of retirement, she had not 
succeeded. She was seated at her writing- 
desk, on which' lay a jewell box, just re- 
ceived from the Countess of Hastings, and 
several unanswered letters. She took up 
a splendid circlet of pearls, intended for 
the head, and showed it to GwQnthlean. 

" It is very beautifuV she said, ** but it 
would suit you so much better than me :" 
and rising, she placed it on her sister's 
head. " Oh ! how well you look ! I wish 
you were going to wear it instead of me, 
You deserve so much more than I do, and 
yet I am the happy and favored one»" 
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** Oh I do not say that :'* said Gwenth-- 
lean. ** We are all happy again now, ajid 
rejoice with you. Besides I shall be so 
glad to visit you at Hastings Abbey, and 
to make myself useful and agreeable as 
your spinster sister. Good-natured old 
maid sUters, are always welcome guests." 

'' Do not talk of spinstar-sisters, dear* 
est/' exclaimed Clare, as she gazed with 
fond admiration on Gwenthlean ; ^^ but just 
sing me this song which I found in Tassa, 
Nay, I will have it : and no hour can be 
BO fitting for it as this. You see the mooD 
is just rising, whilst the sun is going to 
bed, so you must lay aside your work, and 
let me hear how these pretty words suit 
the air for which they are written." 

Clare gave Gwenthlean a copy of verses 
which were addressed to her, and set 
to the music of an old Welsh air. They 
had been written by Herbert before he 
went abroad. 

Gwenthlean blushed^ and declared she 
could not sing them. 



* 
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*'Only one verse/' entreated Clare. 
" The words are so applicable to you, and 
I promise not to ask who wrote them.-' 

Gwenthlean sighed, but taking the 
paper, sang, in a low yoice, the following 
song, without an accompaniment. 



WELSH AIR. 



"MEUTRA GWBN.'' 



The bright stars glitter far and wide, 
The moon lights up the sea ; 

Then come, and down the flowing tide, 
Owenthlean, row with me. 

How calm the night-^haw still the wave- 
How lightlj falls the oar ; 

No echo comes from rock or cave, 
No sound from Ull or shore. 
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4 

The sea-guIl^s wild and plaintive orj 

Is hushed in silence deep ; 
The breezes that are lingering nigh, 

« 

Have sunk awhile to sleep. 

The rocks are bathed in mellow light, 
The mountains gleam afar ; 

No cloud obscures the moon to-night. 
No shadow dims a star. 

And thou art silent, too, my love, 
Or whisperest quietly : * 

As if afraid thy voice might move 
The anger of the sea. 

But thy soft eyes, so gently kind. 
Are like yon glowing sphere, 

And speak as surely to the mind, 
As language to the ear* 

Beneath their cloudless light I see 
A heaven of peace and love, 

Where all is truth and purity. 
As in yon heaven above. 



When Gwenthlean came to the end of 
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the fourth verse, she paused, aud Clare 
urged her to continue. At the last Terse 
she paused again, thinking she heard a 
footstep in the Verandah ; but again Clare 
insisted upon her completing the song. 
She did so, and although her voice occa- 
sionly trembled^ when she thought of the 
period at which the words were written, 
she sang it with her usual sweetness and 
pathos. Again she fancied she heard a 
footstep, and the rustling of the myrtle 
leaves near the window. 

" I wish Herbert could have heard you 
sing that song,"" said Clare ; '' and seen 
you when you were singing it. How blind 
and dul] he is. I wish I were a man to 
throw myself at your feet, and declare my- 
self yours for ever." 

Gwenthlean smiled as she said — 

** Herbert would not care to hear it 
J3ung now f and almost whilst she spoke, 
Herbert entered the room. 

He might or might not have been listen- 
ing; but^ at all events, he appeared 
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agitated. When the common salutationa 
Krere over, he sat down, and Clare ob- 
aenred that his eyes were fixed upon 
Owenthlean, as she bent, even more ear- 
nestly than before, over her frame, forget- 
ful of tiie pearl ornament she wore. Hifl 
manners were altered. Hitherto he had 
been perfectly calm, though rather coa- 
strained in Owenthlean's presence; now 
he seemed scarcely able to speak, Clare 
had the conrersation to herself, and per- 
ceiving the embarrassment of her com- 
panions, talked incessantly, as she after- 
wards said, out of pure compassion. She 
displayed her new treasures to Herbert, 
and even ventured to ask whether he did 
not think Gwenthlean looked better in the 
pearl coronet than she should look; but 
the painfully deep blush that overspread 
Owenthlean's fece, when she felt that 
Herbert's eyes were fixed on her, made 
her change the subject. 

She then proposed an evening's row 
•upon the *^ moonlit deep," which, she said, 
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Herbert had promised tbem before he 
went to Oxford, and when that was settled, 
with all the fertility of woman's invention, 
she tried Colonel Llewellen's new house^ 
and Herbert's new curacy. "But all would 
not do ; Herbert was silent and absent ; 
and Gwenthlean, as she generally was in 
Herbert's presence, shy and uncommunica- 
tive. 

Herbert's feelings had, indeed, experi- 
enced a total revolution. The miller's 
tale had opened his eyes : and had ex- 
plained to L that n^her for rank nor 
riches had Gwenthlean sacrificed her better 
feelings ; but to save Ids grandfather from 
ruin. He had wronged her — had thought 
almost unkindly of her — ^had even for- 
borne to question her concerning her 
former promise to him — because he had 
considered, that she must be changed from 
the Gwenthlean he had once known, to an 
ambitious, worldly girl; and certainly 
must have lost all attachment for him. 
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Now that he gazed upon her with his al* 
tered fedings, he b^an to think that she 
was far, &r abore him. That he was not 
worthy of a creature of so much parity, 
beauty, and excellence ; and that the 
many sacrifices she had already made, 
ought not to be consummated, by her be- 
stowing herself upon one so poor in all 
worldly riches as he was. It is no wonder 
that he scarcely knew what Glare said, 
when these thoughts, and hundreds of 
others of a similar nature, were passing 
and repassing through his mind. He saw 
and thought of Gwenthlean alone. 

Glare had a truly feminine quickness of 
perception. She saw a change in Herbert, 
and she hoped that it boded good. She 
was accommodating, too, and fancying 
that her presence might make Herbert 
more taciturn than usual, she began to 
think of the best way of relieying him of 

it 

" Well," she said, " I must say it is hard 
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• 

to hare the weight of the whole conver-: 
sation on one's mind. I believe I have 
talked incessantly; and three 'nos' from 
Gwenthlean, and as many ' yesses' from 
Herbert, have been all the aids and abet- 
tors I have had/' 

" Oh, Clare T said GwentUean, looking 
reproachfully at her sister. 

" Thank you for a new idea, my dear,'* 
said Clare, gaily ; " I will write it down. 
But I hear mamma's vcHce, and I want to 
show her this Stui ; so you will, perhaps,' 
try to amuse one another for five minutes, 
whilst I take my more communicative 
self to my most pleasant and agreeable 
mother,'^ and herewith Glare left the apart* 
ment. i 

When she was gone, an awkward and 
almost oppressive silence succeeded, during 
which Gwenthlean felt inclined to follow 
her sister. As it was, she worked more 
industriously than ever, whilst Herbert 
looked on attentively. 

^^ Gwenthlean," he said, at last, *^ do you 
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reniember the time when I gave you the 
8ong you haye lately been singing V 

" Yes/' replied Gwenthlean ; " I remem- 
ber it well/' 

^* Perhaps, we were happier then, than 
we have ever been since/' continued Her- 
bert ; '' for then no doubts had ever arisen 
in our minds, either of our own faith and 
truth, or of those of others. And few 
actual troubles had depressed our spirits. 
Hope is so bright in early youth, and so 
dim when care and difficulty have over-: 
shadowed it. Is it not so, Gwenthlean V* 

Gwenthlean raised her eyes from her 
work, and looked at Herbert. A tear was 
gathering, and those pure, expressive orbs 
gleamed like drops of dew glittering in the 
sunbeam. They turned earthward once 
mora, when they met Herbert's fixed 
gaze, and saw his face quivering with 
emotion. 

** Gwenthlean/' he said, " strange events 
have happened since we parted on that 
evening, when so many varied fedings 
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XDingled ia our fareweU. Strange to both 
of U9. I haye just listened to a tale that 
has filled my soul with horror> pity» and 
admiration. Gwenthlean, I know all. Can 
you forgive the doubts that have appeared 
' to alienate a heart always yours, and look 
upon me, once more, with the smile of 
old r 

Again Owenthlean looked up. Aston* 
ishment was in her glance, but mingled 
with a smile soft and tender as the first 
blush of morning. 

" Yes, I know all ; all you have done 
and suflFered for ray grandfather — ^all you 
have meekly borne for others. C|in you 
forgive my doubts, even though your feel- 
ings toward roe should have changed V^ 

" Oh, Herbert !'' exclaimed Gwenthl^an, 
extending her hand ; " I have nothing to 
forgive. It is you who have been de- 
ceived and injured, not I." 

Once more that trembling little hand 
remained confidingly clasped in Herbert's 
— once more the brotherly and sisterly 
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feelings melted into deeper and moi-e 
thrilling ones — ^and once more they kne-vr 
that they still were what they had erer 
been, all in all to each other. In the un- 
utterable happiness of that long, unbroken 
silence, the troubled past became as a 
dream, and the present, a joyous awaking. 
Tears — soft, slow, melting tears — trolled 
down Gwenthlean's face. She brushed 
them off, and cast her glittering eyes upon 
Herbert. 

"Mine, then — ^and for ever,*' he said, 
as with deep emotion and thankfulness, he 
clasped her to his heart. 

The twilight of uncertainty and sus- 
pense, and the black night of bitter grief, 
were succeeded by a calm autumn morn- 
ing. Herbert and Gwenthlean had suf- 
fered much, and had been sobered and 
chastened by adversity. The sunlight 
that now dawned upon them had neither 
the young brilliance of spring, nor the 
fervour of summer : but the subdued 
radiance of autumn. They were happy ; 
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but with a thoughtful happiness, such as 
those i^*ho have known the uncertainty of 
earthly joys, always feel. A happiness more 
enduring but less buoyant than that which 
flows from, the bubbling well-spring of the 
heart that has known no trouble. 
: *^ Dearest Gwenthlean," said Herbert, 
** my path will be a humble one — If you 
follow it with me, you will find it far, 
far below that marked out for your sister 
— below your deserts — below what you 
might attain — " 

, **Do not say so, Herbert. I would 
rather pursue that path than enter the 
broadest, highest, and most flowery one 
in the world,'' and Gwenthlean's look of 
sweet contentment told that she spoke the 
truth. 

- " Then we will tend the sick and the poor 
together, and serve Grod in retirement and 
peace," said Herbert, his face glowing with 
love and hope. " The dreams of my weary 
captivity will then be realized, and I shall 
see you ministering to the wretched as you 
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were born to do — as the village pasterns 
bride. Oh! Gwenthlean! it seems ipo 
great a happiness. To tread the yale of 
life together, and together, by the blessing 
of God, to dwell throughout eternity, has 
been my prayer, and it may yet be an* 
swered. Grod is merciiul, and truly is it 
said, * His ways are not as our ways.* '* 

"Oh, no I'* said Owenthlean, thought- 
fully ; '^ out of much tribulation blessings 
have sprung. My sainted Lizzie said so 
on her dying-bed. She knew you would 
return, and that we should be happy again. 
Had she not been taken from us, I might 
be now — oh Herbert ! But for our mis- 
fortunes, I should never have seen my 
other sister. In your captivity, you dis- 
covered Margarita and Colonel Llewellen. 
Let us never again say that the hand of 
God is heavy upon us, since our very 
miseries may be the instruments of 
good." 

Forgetful of all external objects, they 
sat together until the moon was high in 
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the heayons, and looked in upon them 
as if to bless the re-union of two faithful 
hearts with her sofib effulgence. They had 
much— very much to say, for there had 
been no cdnfidence between them since 
they met. By degrees, Herbert obtained 
the history of all Mr. Graut's proceedings, 
and it was with feelings of disgust and 
contempt that he listened to it, and deter- 
mined that he would sacrifice his last 
farthing to remove the obligation that his 
grandfather yet appeared to be under to 
him, and to cancel the base agreement 
made with'Gwenthlean. His eye flashed 
with generous scorn as he heard of the 
mean artifice he had used to make her 
believe him false ; and he, in his turn, de- 
clared that he had never loved the Lady 
Louisa ; but not even to Gwenthlean did he 
confess the proposal made to him by Lord 
Hastings. 

It is unnecessary to enter further upon 
what Herbert and Gwenthlean said, or did 
not say ; suffice it, that they were happy 

VOL. 111. 
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and had every prospect of happiDess. 
They were aroused from their deep, 
earnest conyersation by voices in the gar- 
den. 

The considerate Glare had wiled her 
mother into a walk ; they had been met 
by Mr. Lloyd and Colonel Llewellen, and 
were now returning all together. Clare's 
arch glance at Gwenthlean said that she 
guessed all, and the confusion of the latter 
confirmed her suspicions. The moonlight 
row, which Clare was determined not to 
forget, set all parties at ease ; and as the 
boat glided tranquilly upon the calm bosom 
of the ocean, Herbert and Gwenthlean 
felt again as if the days of childhood were 
come back, and their little world was an 
unruffled sea. 

Having thus brought our principal per- 
sonages to a happy end, as in duty-bound, 
I must hasten over a few minor events, 
that the reader may, if possible, get to the 
last chapter without having his patience 
quite exhausted. The reconciliation of the 
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long disunited lovers was hoard with 
delight by every body. Lady Llewellen 
told Herbert of their increase of fortune, 
and said they could live comfortable to- 
gether now in his new curacy, whilst she 
blessed the day that had restored him to 
her child. He made her acquainted with 
Gwenthlean's secret ; and Mr. Grant^s 
hypocrisy and perfidy had the effect that 
may be supposed upon her maternal feel- 
ings. She even blamed herself for not 
having seen through him. Mr. Lloyd 
thanked God that all was as he wished it, 
and began to think that, after all, he should 
be strong and well enough to perform the 
marriage ceremony, for the three brides 
and bridegrooms elect. Colonel Llewellen 
rubbed his hands, and declared that he 
should die happy now he had really seen 
a young couple come together for love and 
love alone. He drew Herbert aside, pri- 
vately, and asked him whether he could 
be of any assistance in the way of lending 
him money for present exigences. Herbert 

2 
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hesitated, and haying done what he oon* 
sidered to be due to Gwenthlean — ^made 
him acquainted with the miller's church- 
porch discovery, and asked him to lend 
him money enough to free his grandfather 
from his debt to Mr. Grant. To this, 
Colonel Llewellen willingly consented, 
having vented a few imprecations upon Mr 
Grant, and Herbert had the satisfaction of 
sending the sum due to that gentleman to 
his agent. 

No one knew how, or why it was, but 
Colonel Llewellen gradually got matters 
into his own hands. He was all military 
precision, and so good and kind, that 
there was no resisting his propositions. 
When it was finally settled that all the 
weddings should take place on one -day, he 
insisted upon Herbert and Gwenthlean 
taking possession of his new house, whilst 
their parsonage was preparing. He also 
begged, as a personal favour, that Lord 
Hastings and Clare should take Pontavou 
en route to Hastings Abbey, and that, in 
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short, the whole wedtLiog-party should 
proceed straight to his residence^ whi<^^ 
he said, he was most aaxious to show 
them. Scaroely had he gullied a partial 
promise to this eflfebt, belbre he and Oiulio 
s^ off for FoBtaTOtt to mafce arrange^* 
moBts ; he ha?ii)g had Ik losg eonfereoce 
with Hr. Lloyd previoiudy, and Imymg 
promised to return for the haf^y da^. 

Matters went o& merrily at Oaigy- 
vellyn. The rejoiciDgl at the intended 
marriages were greats and every one found 
occupation. The mSkt and Miriam were 
truly blissful, and their doings and pre*- 
parations not the least conspicuous. Mr. 
Lloyd's old domestics all thou^t they 
should die contented when they had seen 
Master Hubert married to Miss Llewellen. 
Glare wrote to her aunt, to ini^te her for 
the occasion^ and was happy to reoeiTe a 
dyil refusal^ tempered by an inyitation to 
her house, and a handsome present of 
jewels. It was settled that Lady Llew- 
eUeu should lire with Gwenthlean^ and 
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thus make the steward's fortunate pajmenta 
generally useful Clare, of course, re- 
quired no share of what would be to the 
|!arl of Hastings a mere drop in the ocean. 
Besides, it was his pride to saj that he 
had acted up to his original intentions^ 
and chosen a bride who was neither an 
heiress nor a spoilt child. Margarita was 
of infinite service, and almost usurped 
Miriam's seat, who was so much engaged 
with her own wedding raiment, as to be 
oblivious of the long-discussed trousseau (^ 
her young mistresses ; though, to be sure^, 
she did as much as three peoploi in one 
way and another. 

The intended marriage of the Earl o( 
Hastings soon spread far and near, and it 
was, therefore, impossible, and indeed 
unnecessary, for Lady Llewellen longer to 
preserve her incognito. Mrs. Wynne and 
her friends were made acquainted with 
Clare's relationship to Gwenthlean, and 
other of the family secrets, which indude4 
that lady to call upon Lady Llewellen and 
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her di^ughters. Her example was followed . 
by others of the neighbouring gentry, Lady 
Jones and her daughters inclusive, who 
considered the mother of the future Coun; 
tess of Hastings, whatever she might now 
be or had been, to be a most eligible ac- 
quaintance. The once humble Owenthlean 
was cited as a belle, and people did not 
hesitate to say that it was a pity she should 
throw herself away upon a poor curate 
and ci'devant.tator, however handsome and 
talented he might be, when there would 
be little doubt of her making a splendid 
match amongst her sister's friends and ac- 
quaintances. It was rumoured, also, that 
Mr. Grant had left the country owing to a 
disappointment received from this cruel 
rustic, and various but most unsatisfactory, 
were the conjectures and conclusions drawn 
thereupon. From a life of perfect retire- 
ment and obscurity, our friends were 
brought into general notice, and the Llew- 
ellen family, their histories, reverses, and 
final good fortune, were subjects of uni- 
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versal duousdoa througbout the eovLuty 
for seven long days. Gwenthlean, her 
beauty, aceompliskments, and the efforts 
she had made for her family, dwelt upon 
every tongue ; whilst Herbert, and his ad- 
ventures, came in for a due share of the 
public regard. 

The subjects of these remarks, mean- 
while, went on aa quietly as ever, with this 
excepti<»i, that the various matrimonial 
preparations went on with thmi. Herbert 
was ordained, and was to take his new 
curacy with his bride. 

Lord Hastings's settlements were muni- 
ficent, and all that he did for every one 
generous to a degree; but Clare said 
that she almost envied Gwenthlean her 
unmonied lot, since she had never en- 
dured anything so dreadful as to be 
obliged to descend to such sublunary 
matters as parchments and deeds, from the 
seventh heaven of true^ove, in which the 
vulgar dross, hath not, or ought not to 
have, a part. Thus matters stood, when 
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Colonel Llewellen wrote to say, that Pon- 
tarou was ready, curacy and all, by which 
time the parchments had been signed and 
sealed, the wedding dresses completed, and 
the mill, miller, and Miriam trim as the 
** money- out-at-interest," and their own 
joint exertions, could make them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Leave, neighbouTB, your work, and to sport and ta 

play; 
Let the tabor strike up, and the village be gay : 
No day through the year shall more cheerful be 

seen. 
For Ralph of the miU marries Sue of the green. 

Gabrige. 



It \tas the freshest and brightest of May 
mornings. The sun's broad face was all 
laughter and joy ; the sky was not sha- 
dowed by a single cloud : the sea heaved 
and swelled into an undulating dance^ 
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ware seeming to waltz with wave, for 
mirth: the airs whispered love-tales to 
one another, and moved the very leaves 
of the trees to sympathetic tenderness : 
the birds sang amorous songs amongst the 
bushes, and made earth glad with their 
rich melody : the sheep bleated to one an- 
other pleasantly, as they wandered over 
the mountain-side : and the cattle lowed 
in the green meadows,*' as if rejoicing in 
the flowers beneath their feet, and the 
blue heavens above them. AH nature was 
pleased, and joined in the happiness and 
harmony ofthe wedding party. The inhabi- 
tants of the' united parishes of Craigy vellyn 
and Glanheathyn were all astir from five 
o'clock that morning. Every flower and 
evergreen had been pilfered for miles, and 
formed into arches, and ^garlands, hung at 
every available spot, from the door of the 
cottage, to the little church upon the cliff. 
Long tables were laid out in the miller's 
large field, and portentous-looking barrels 
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of ale vere rolling firom the Golden Lion 
thitherwards. A large fire was in prepara* 
tion, before which an ox was sbortiy to 
hang, and men, women, and children were 
bustling to and fro, dressed in there Sunday 
garbs, and making the rocks and fa^ls echo 
with their raerrj voices. High praises are 
spoken of the Earl ci Hastings, whose 
liberality has made the hearts of the poor 
leap for joy ; and warm blessings are 
poured upon the heads of the brides and 
bridegrooms. 

We will pass oTOr all the heart^beatings, 
and attirings, and manifold preparations 
at the cottage ; all the mingled feelings of 
Lady LleweUen and Gwenthlean at the 
prospect of leaving the scene of so many 
joys and sorrows : all the fond prayers of 
th^ mother, and tears and blushes of the 
daughters. 

We will come at once to the diurcfa 
upon the rock, and proclaim the marriage- 
ceremony to have been solemnly per- 
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formed by Mr. Lloyd, and rererently ret 
sponded to by tfaoBe whose hands iie has 
joined for weal or woo. 

The three bells of the little church 
strike out as rehemently as their . ringers 
can make them : instantly they are re- 
sponded to by another peal across the sea 
at Glanheatbyn : and as instantly a . long^ 
loud cheer rends the air, begun . upon the 
cliffsy caught up by hundreds of voices 
upon the beach, and echoed from the well« 
filled boats and skiffs, that are bearing re* 
inforcements of guests across the ferry, 
as &st as oars and sails can move them. 

Forth comes the bridal party from the 
church porch. In pairs they descend the 
rough step, wind through the narrow 
churchyard, and walk down the steep cir-* 
cuitous path through the rocks, to the 
sands below, where the carriages are wait* 
ing to receire them. Bright and gay 
they look, as they make their way through 
the rock-plant.s and brushwood, down to 
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thetrall of luxuriant perriwinkles that cover 
the rocks on either side at their base, and 
seem to wear a sraile of welcome in their 
dark blue eyes. First comes the queenly 
Clare, leaning upon her noble husband's^ 
arm. Proudly, he looks upon her tall 
and graceful form, as she steps into the 
coroneted carriage that awaits them ; and 
a happy man he feels, as he seats himself 
by her side, in the consciousness that she 
is now his for erer. The four prancing 
horses ' drive off, and the shouts of the 
people redouble. Now follows the delicate 
and trembling Gwenthlean, conscious of 
nothing but that Herbert is by her side, 
and that death alone can separate him 
from her. Beneath the long white veils of 
both the sisters, the blush of excitement 
and feeling glows ; and the rapid beating 
of the hearts may almost be seen under the 
zephyr-like bridal garb. Tenderly Herbert 
presses 6 wenthlean's hand, as he assists her 
into the handsome travelling carriage pre- 
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pared for them by Colonel Llewellen, and as 
they drive away,the cheers that would tryto 
follow them, are stifled by the sobs and 
tears of the kind-hearted peasants who 
hare known and loved them from child- 
hood. Next come the worthy miller and 
his tiride. We must lay aside sentiment 
and tear-drops/ when we look at them, and 
take to matter-of-fact and laughter. In 
his zeal for Miriam^s — I beg her pardon, 
Mrs. Jenkins's comfort — ^the bridegrpom is 
momentarily in- danger of slipping down the 
rocky path, and thereby injuring his bridal 
garb. This consists of the smartest oi 
blue coats and yellow buttons, on which 
may be seen emblazoned a windmill, a 
device of his own, which he' considers 
highly appropriate. A yellow waistcoat 
and white trowsers, complete his attire, to 
which we . must add the most conspicuous 
of flower bushes, protruding from the 
largest of button holes. The bride's pea- 
green poplin dress, white bonnet, and white 
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scarf, were presents from the Earl^although, 
be it known, they were of her own choosing, 
as pea-green is not his fayourite colour. It 
cannot be said that her blushes cause her 
much discomfort, but she looks happilj 
down upon her jolly miller, and feels proud 
of him, and well pleased at having become 
a matron. It is perfectly delicious to 
watch the pair pause before the splendid 
equipage prepared for them. It is the 
carriage of the Dowager Countess of 
Hastings, in which the Lady Georgiana 
travelled with her brother from Hastings 
Abbey to Craigyvellyn. With one finger 
delicately placed upon the bridegroom's arm, 
and the point of her foot upon the steps of 
the carriage, the bride pauses a moment, 
and looks round upon the assembled vtl* 
lagers, in triumphant humility. Now she 
skips lightly into the carriage, and smiles 
condescendingly, and bows her head to her 
late friends. Far different are the proceedings 
of the miller. He takes due time to con- 
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sider, before he yenteires to lisk his rotundity 
upon the jabove mentioDed step, and when he 
does so, seizes hold, not over gracefully, of 
the two sides of the carriage, through the 
door of which he forces himself sideways^ 
with some exertion of breath and muscle. 

" Well [done, old 'un," shouts Morgan, 
' the boy, raising his hat from his head, and 
beginning the third cheer, which is taken 
up amidst bursts of suppressed laughter. 

Morgan, the boy, and Walter the clerk, 
have each large bridal £Ebyours in their 
coats, and consider themtselyes as Mr* 
Lloyd^s footmen for the occasion. 

Now followed the Lady Georgiana 
Hastings and Colonel Llewellen ; Marga* 
rita and Mr. Wynne, who take possession 
of another carriage brought by that most 
excellent of friends. Colonel Llewellen, 
who takes quite a paternal interest in the 
whole afiair, and who has given both 
brides away. Lady Llewellen and Her* 
4 bert's old Oxford friend, Dr. Marsden, and 
Mrs. Wynne and Mr. Lloyd, complete the 
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procession, and are receiyed into Mr. 
Wynne's carriage, to the admiration of the 
byHStanders. 

All drive along the sands to the cottage, 
and if their course through life be as 
smooth as their first short stage, they will 
have no reason to complain. At the 
bottom, of the little garden, they leave the 
carriages, walk up the path through the 
bright lines of flowers, and again enter the 
pretty drawing-room. 

The horses remain in three of the car- 
riages, and servants are busily running to 
and fro with luggage, heedless of Owentb- 
lean's flowers. Changing of dresses is 
going on up stairs : healths are being 
drunk in the little dining-room. Lord 
Hastings and Herbert have just made ap- 
propriate speeches, when Lady Llewellen 
and her children appear in travelling cos- 
tume, and with something very like tears 
in their eyes. Mr. Lloyd embraces and 
blesses them all three ; Mrs. Jenkins for- 
gets her husband, and the pea*green pop- 
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lin, and bursts into tears — so does Betto, 
the old house-keeper. All the party are 
now in the verandah, uttering hasty, but 
hearty farewells. Lord Hastings, Herbert, 
and Colonel Llewellen hurry the three 
ladies to the three trayelling carriages. 
Mr. Lloyd waves his hat as they drive 
away, and the people, by this time crowd- 
ing the sands at the bottom of the garden, 
pour forth one more long, loud cheer. 

Mr. Lloyd, Margarita, Mr. and Mrs. Jen- 
kins, and the ancient domestics, are now 
in full fuss, aided by the good-natured Mr. 
Wynne, who will not hear of his wife or 
thp Lady Georgiana departing till all the 
festivities are over. Incongruous as is the 
party, it is a merry one, and even the Lady 
Cfeorgiana gets rid of her hauteur, and en- 
joys the fun. They superintend the din- 
ner of the peasantry ; see that nobody is 
neglected ; forget themselves in the happi- 
ness of those around them : and do not 
separate until the " stars come out by 
twos .and threes.'^ Then Mr. and Mrs. 
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Wjnme^ their guest, the Isdj Creofg^BO$, 
Dr. Marsden and Margarita^ adcoiBpanj 
Mr. Lloyd to the ParaonagO; where they 
fimsh a joyous day by a m^ry oYwioi^ 
It is needless to do more thau hint ^t Mr. 
Lloyd's Bight's repose in his easy chair, or 
at Mai^arita's bed on the parlour sofk : 
the gaests are well provided for, and thai 
is enough. We must leave them to theif 
dreams, and return to our travellers. 

According to Colonel LleweWen's wish 
and will, his new place, Pontavou, was to 
witness the honey-moon. It was a loi^ 
day's journey from Craigyvellyn, but hb 
had forestalled every relay, by ordering 
post-horses to be ready at each stage ; ^ 
very ueoessary precaution, since, as it wa£^ 
the whole line of coimtry was scoured, to 
procure the requisite twelve posters. We 
have Ungered so long at Cragyvellyn, that 
we can only just manage to get up with 
those three smart, carriages at nightSBdlt 
and just as the lamps are lighted. Coloa^ 
Llewellen is exhausting his last 8ul>ject of 
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conrersation, and Lady Llewellen has sunk 
into a kind of dose in the corner of the 
carriage, when they stop at the last stage* 
The horses are put to in no time, and be- 
fore Lady Llewellen can arouse herself 
suflSciently to look out at the little country 
town, they have rattled through its streets, 
and are again rolling on between two 
hedge- rows. She just hears the bells ring 
merrily, and again relapses into a dreamy 
reverie. 

It gradually grows darker and darker, 
and the moon has not yet risen. Ten- 
nine — eight — seven — six — five — four — 
three — ^two miles to Pontavou. The car- 
riage turns to the left ; it must be the 
Lodge, but the gates are. open, if there are 
any. A single light suddenly gleams and 
disappears. On they drive, and the only 
change seems to be, that the road becomes 
darker, as if it wound between trees or 
hills. It is now evidently an avenue. 
The plashing sound of water arouses Lady 
Llewellen. She looks out of the carriage 
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nvindow, but can see nothing but the fitful 
gleaming of tho lamps across the road. 
Now they emerge from the ayenue, and a 
huge bonfire is seen blazing upon a hUl 
close by ; and at a short distance in front, 
a brilliant illumination. Out sounds a peal 
of bells — ^forth burst the notes of a hundred 
instruments — but every other sound is lost 
in the tumultuous shout of thousands of 
human voices. Now they approach the 
huge house, every window of which is il- 
luminated : above the great iron gates is 
a transparency, in which a lion couchant 
figures conspicuously, and around which, 
in various coloured lamps, are emblazoned 
the words "Long live the Llewellens of 
Plas Llewellen.'* The carriages pass 
through the huge gateway, into a large 
court, and the shouts are redoubled. 
"Long live the Llewellens of Plas Llewel- 
len,'' seems to echo from the inscription 
• above the gates ; and " Welcome Home V 
"Welcome to Plas Llewellen I Long 
live the old family,^^ succeeds the cry. 
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The young people have alighted, and 
Gwenthlean is gazing with wonder around 
her. A sudden bustle, and a hasty call 
for water from Colonel Llewellen. Lady 
Lewellen has fainted. She is born into an 
immense hall, where David the harper is 
playing, " The march of the men of Har- 
lech/^ on his harp. The sounds arouse 
her, and she recovers and looks round. 
Her children are on either side of her, and 
they are again in the old entrance hall of 
Plas Llewellen. Servants, some with 
familiar faces, stand respectfully around, 
and the old butler opens the drawing-room 
door. She enters the room, and sinking 
down upon a seat, bursts into a flood of 
tears. Gwenthlean casts her arras round 
her, and Clare takes her hand, and kneels 
by her side, both mingling their tears with 
hers; They are left alone for a few 
minutes in the great drawing-room of Plas 
Llewellen, whilst the shouts of welcome 
are renewed without. 

By and bye Lord Hastings and Herbert 
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•otoredy and joined them* They looked 
tbout for Colonel Llewellen, bot he was 
not to be found. Dayid came in, and Lady 
Llewellen asked what it all meant. Tears 
•troMned down the poor man's cheeks, as 
he answered — 

** It means, my lady, that you and yours 
hate oome to your own again, and God be 
praised for it! It is all Master Herbert's 
and Miss Owenthlean's now/' 

DsTid put a parcel and note into Her* 
bert's hand, directed to him and his wife. 
He opened the note first: the contents 
were as follows : — 

'* My dear NKfHKw akd Nikcb, 
" Welcome to your new parsonage — rit is 
yours. Your father, Lieutenant LleweUen, 
who fell on the field of Waterloo, was my 
only brother. Flas Llewellen is my wed« 
ding present to his son and daughter. I 
'am the ninety- ninth cousin to whom it musk 
have descended, had not the entail been 
cut oS. Bemember ! I quit you« if I hear 
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aay thanks. You have the wannest wishes' 
of jour affectionate uncle, 

" Alfbbd Llbwellen.*' 

The parcel contained deeds and docu- 
ments, legally drawn-up, in which Plas 
Llewellen, and its belongings, were given 
to Herbert and Gwenthlean, and to their 
heirs for ever. Herbert glanced over the 
papers in silence, and then gave tliem to 
Gwenthlean, by whom they were in turn 
presented to the rest of the party. Every 
one turned to D^vid for an explanation, 
who gave such information as he had 
gained. 

This was, briefly, as follows : — Colonel 
Llewellen had discovered, at Glanheatyhn, 
that Herbert was his nephew. When he 
found that Herbert and Gwenthlean were 
engaged, and saw, by chance, the adver- 
tisement of Plas Llewellen, he determined 
to purchase the property, if possible, and 
to present it to them as a wedding-gift ; 
thus restoring it to the old family. When 

VOL. in. p 
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he tras engaged in completing the purchase, 
and in looking over the title deeds, it came 
out through his lajwers, that there was a 
very distant branch of the family by whom 
the estate might have been claimed had 
not the entail been cut off, and who still 
had the power of succeeding to the ap- 
parently extinct title, if they chose to do 
so. Upon further search, Colonel Llew- 
ellen found that he was the identical heir, 
and although, as he himself said, actually 
but a ninety-ninth cousin, still the eldest 
surviving male branch of the Plas Llew- 
ellen family. It may seem strange that he 
was unacquainted with a circumstance that 
might have had so great an influence over 
his fortunes : but his father lived and died 
in England, far from his Welsh connections, 
and died when he was a mere boj^. At 
the time of his decease the old 8ir Howel 
Llewellen was living, and had more than 
one son, and he — Colonel Llewellea — 
scarcely knew that he belonged to the 
family at all. At a very early age he en- 
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tered the Indian Array, and did not visit 
England again, until he was about seven or 
eight and twenty. At that period Plas 
Llewellen had still a Sir Howel as its head. 
At Bath, Colonel Llewellen became ac- 
quainted with Lady Somerville, who 
claimed a Welsh cousinship with him, 
scarcely knowing whether ^ there were 
really a relationship or not ; but they chose 
to think so without going very deeply into 
the matter. Colonel Llewellen returned 
to India, and did not come back to Eng- 
land until he was a grey-headed man, 
without One near relation in the world. 
He bethought him of Lady Somerville, as 
the nearest of kin^ and wrote to her, as 
We have already seen, little dreaming that 
he was about to discover a still nearer rela- 
tive. His brother had married a short 
time after his return to India without ap- 
prising him of the event ; and the early 
death of that brother at the battle of 
Waterloo prevented any later communis 
cation between them. As Sir Howel LlevV- 

p 2 
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alien was not personally acquainted with 
tiiis distant branch of his &milj, it is 
natural that Lady Llewellen should hare 
i^own nothing of it, and when C9are told 
her of the imputed cousinship, she did not 
think it near enough to risk a discoyery of 
hw incognito. Between Colonel Llewellen 
and Mr. Lloyd the secret had been rigidly 
kept, and when Dayid was made a partici- 
pator in it> it was under a solemn promise 
not to betray it. David had strict orders 
to see that all at Plas Llewellen was again 
arranged, as nearly as possible, according 
to its former state, and he had been absent 
for several months setting all to rights. It 
will be remembered that the circumstance 
of Herbert's father having a brother in 
India, was named at the beginning of this 
book. 

. The surprise of the wedding-party at 
this detail, may be imagined. Herbert 
and Gwenthlean looked at each other, and 
thought how different was the magnificent 
coom in whioh they then stood, to the little 
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parsonJ&ge pai*lour thej had expectedi 
Qwenthlean dimly remembered eyerything 
she saw, and as tears of jojful surprise 
rolled down her oheeks, she threw her 
arms round her mother^s neck, exclaim^ 

ing— 
*^ It is just as we l^t it^ my own dear 

mother/' 

Lady Llewellen had nO power of speech: 
Memory was busy with her, and visions 
of the past came thronging into her 
mind, and filling her heart almost to 
bursting. Her children pressed around 
her, and Herbert kissed her with a son's 
affection, ^nd said, that if all the dream* 
like events that had passed so rapidly^ 
were really true, she was once more mis- 
tress of Flas Llewellen. Lord Hastings 
was the most composed of the party, and 
he set out in search of Colonel Llewellen, 
who was, howeyer, no where to be found. 
The shouts were still ringing withouj^i 
^ Welcome to Flas Llewellen. Long live 
j;h6 cdd family/' seemed to givjp the very 
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air a voice, as the words resounded hr and 
near. 

The scene was OYcrpowering. Ladj 
Llewellen, could only uplift her eyes and 
heart to her heavenly father, and wiiilst 
she blessed her children, pray for hless-^ 
iogs on their benefactor. 

The harp was again heard in the huge 
old hally and the good, hearty dinner-bell 
rang out a merry peal. No one had an 
appetite, but it was evidently expected 
they should dine, and Lady Llewellen and 
her daughters recovered themselves suffi-^ 
ciently to dress for dinner. The brides 
put on their wedding^attiroi and when 
they returned to the drawing-room, they 
found Colonel Llewellen there. He rose 
to meet them, and welcomed them to Plas 
Llewellen. 

When Gwenthleau was about to expressi 
in wordsi the thoughts which her bean^ng 
eyos told for her, he said, in a whisper — 

** Not a word, or I leave instantly. May 
God bleqs you^ my dear niece/' and having 
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kissed her in^ith parental affection, he in« 
stantly offered his arm to Lady Liewellen 
to conduct her to the dining-room. 

The band struck up a merry tune, and 
the shouts redoubled as they crossed the 
hall, and saw a splendid dinner laid out as 
of old, at which the ancient butler of Flas 
Liewellen, now almost decrepit from age, 
officiated as chief domestic, and the hon- 
ours of which, at the entreaties of the 
young people, were performed by Colonel 
Liewellen, and the former mistress of the 
mansion, although the Colonel declared it 
was rery hard that the toilsome part of 
tlie entertainment should be inflicted upon 
a visitor. 

The viands suffered no great encroach- 
ment from the inroads of the guests. They 
were too happy and too much excited to 
eat;. 

Lord Hastings begged to break through* 
the rules of etiquette, and to be allowed to 
propose a toast in the presence of the 
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ladies — which was *^ Colonel Llewellen.'^. 
The name was carried by the serrants to 
the hall, and thence to the crowds with- 
out, who, with the aid of coloured lamps, 
and the brightly illuminated house, to say 
nothing of the light of the moon, had 
managed to do justice to the hogsheads 
out of doors.'' 

The health was drunk with enthusiastic 
cheers, and then followed, in succession,^ 
Lady Llewellen's and the rest of the party, 
until the very moonlit skies seemed to 
echo back the sounds. After dinner, cus-: 
tom's rules were again dispensed witl^ and 
gentlemen and ladies rose together, and 
went out into the court. ^ 

Colonel Llewellen took Herbert and 
Gwenthlean by the hand, and leading them 
forward, said, with a voice that had been 
accustomed to command, and to be heard 
by numbers — 

"''Here, my friends, are your young 
master and mistress* May they be to you 
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what the Llewellens of Plas Llewellen 
have erer been, from time immemorial — 
friends and benefactors.'' 

The moonlight streamed down upon 
Herbert and Gwenthlean, as they stood 
together, and made the young wife, in her 
light bridal garb, look almost like a spirit. 
The deafening shouts lasted some minutes^, 
imd when they had subsided, Ilerbert spoke 
with a clear but agitated voice — 

"My friends,^ he said, "this welcome 
is so hearty and unexpected, that I scarcely 
know how to address you. I can only 
turn to my uncle, the author of so much 
happiness, and say that we will strive to 
deserve what his benevolence has planned 
for us, and with the assistance of a Higher 
Power, endeavour to s1k>w ourselves not 
unworthy of the name of Llewellen/' 

" I must go away, I see/' said Colonel 
Llewelleni, with tear» in his eyes, whilst 
Lady Llewellen sobbed almost hysterically; 

In the midst of the cheers that suc- 
ceeded Herbert's short speech, a carriags^ 
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was observed to make its way slowly 
through the crowds. - The band was play* 
ing, and the scene at its height. All the 
faraUy were at the eDtraace, whither many 
an old man and woman, using the privilege 
giyen by their grey hairs^ were crowding 
to speak .to Lady Llewellen, and bless 
Gwenthlean's sweet face. The carriage 
gradually approached, and, at la^ drew 
up as near the door as possible. A lady 
descended, and Colonel Llewellen went to- 
wards her, offered his arm, and returned 
with — the Countess Sforza V 

Her astonishment appeared equal to 
that of the rest of the party. Lady 
Llewellen advanced towards her, and ex** 
tended her hand, whish was taken with 
evident confusion. They went to the 
drawing-room, where she looked enqoirr 
ingly from one to another. Clare kissed 
her and begged to present her sister 
Gwenthlean, who, with a face all blushes 
and happiness, looked modestly at her aunt, 
as if afjcald of the reception she might 
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meet with. There was something in hei^ 
air of sweet humility, very irresistibf e, and' 
it conquered even the Countess Sforza. 
She actually looked at her almost affection- 
ately, certainly admiringly, and embraced 
, her with more of natural feeling than she 
had ever been known to show before. 

It then came out, by degrees, that 
Colonel Llewellen had written to the 
Countess a day or two before, to invite her 
to come to Plas Llewellen, to meet Lord 
and Lady Hastings. He had not men-- 
tioned any other particulars whatever, and 
curiosity had impelled her to accept the 
invitation. The Colonel's motive was not 
the most amiable in the world, since he 
wished to see virtue triumph over selfish- 
ness ; but its results were good. The 
Countess Sforza's worldly nature was 
softened, and the unexpected scene she 
witnessed, made her ashamed of her past 
conduct. What she ought to have done, 
had been done by a comparative stranger. 
Her's' -was not a mind capable of acknow- 
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I eould not inake it out. T liked you : I 
liked Qwenthlean. I asked Mr. Lloyd 
about you, and he told me your history. 1 
pondered it oyer, and it suddenly flashed 
upon me, that my brother must have mar- 
ried. Upon further enquiry, and com^ 
paring dates, I discovered that you were 
my nephew. The reason of my not know- 
ing of your existence was a sad one. When 
I ciune home firom India the first timei 
Herbert and I had a quarrel about a girl 
for wh(»n I had a fancy. I imagined — 
fgdsely I am sure— that he was trying to 
supi^ant me, and he left for . his regiment 
in anger. The girl was a flirt, and mar- 
ried a man who had more money than 
either of. us, just before I left England, foF 
India. I took care never to have anything 
to say to any woman again. This was 
why Herbert did not writia to me about 
his marriage — When I heard of his death, 
my grief and remorse were indescribable 
— ^I would not tell you that I was your 
uncle, until I saw whether ybu and Gwenth- 
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lean would marry for love, and be content 
with the prospect of a Welsh FarBonagei 
1 am glad to find that you were both aboFe 
all mercenary considerations — ^may you be 
happy. David has told you the business 
part of the story. As to the title, I mean 
to claim it on your account. I should say/ 
haye claimed it — and shall have the honour 
of being Sir Alfred LlewcUen in a short 
time. I like to think that the old Baro* 
netcy and the old place, will descend to- 
gether to the old family, and that Gwenth* 
lean will resume her proper position, as 
heiress of the . estate — Now all I have to 
say, is this, that I hate blarney. You 
must not be for ever thanking me. I shall 
live amongst you, and be happy. I love 
you all as if you were my own children. 
Look upon me as your father, and may 
Grod bless you.** 

Here the Colonel ceased, and wringing 
his nephew's hand, left the room. 

That night Lady Llewellen and her 
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children knelt together in her own un- 
changed apartment. Humbly and earnestly 
they blessed their Heavenly Father for 
restoring them to the house of their fore- 
fathers, and fervently they prayed to be 
enabled to bear the sunshine of prosperity 
with meek hearts, as they had been taught 
to endure the heavy clouds of adversity. 
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CONCLUSION. 



" Th«7 were married, had chfldren, and HTed 
Tery happily, all the rest ot their liTes.** 

Old l^arp Book. 



I do xtot see why I should not foDow tbe 
example of my elders and betters in the 
story-telling line, and make my readers ac- 
quainted with what has befallen my heroics 
and heroines from the wedding-day up to 
the present period. It will be tedious, 
prosy, and unfashionable ; dull and unpro- 
fitable, those readers say. Never mind, I 
will risk it, and let all that hate common- 
places, put down the book, and have re- 
course to imagination. 
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Before the bappj family party/ that had 
been so strangelyrestored to their old home, 
again separated, Mr. Lloyd, Margarita, 
the miller, and his wife, joined them, and 
helped to make every nook and corner of 
rias Llewellen echo with joy and merri? 
ment. After remaining many weeks to- 
gether, they once more dispersed, and re- 
turned to their different homes, to settle 
down, as far as they could judge, for life. 
The Earl and Countess of Hastings quitted 
their friends with much regret, although 
they were received at Hastings Abbey 
with every possible demonstration of affecr 
tion, by their mother, .sisters, friends, and 
tenantry. The Earl has not yet repented 
haying chosen a portionless bride, although 
she was oncean heiress and spoilt child; 
neither ^ does Clare complain of her noble 
bridegroom. The one continues to rejoice 
that change of circumstances should have 
made him acquainted with virtues that the 
dazzling snn ^ of prosperity had. prevented 
his finding out ; whilst the other is happy 
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to have been loved and chosen for herself 
alone. These are certainly young dajs^ 
but our friends are not a fashionable couple; 
and I have every reason to hope that they 
vill always continue to enjoy each other's 
society, and to consider Hastings Abbey 
the most enchanting place in the world. 
A baby boy of some two or three yeari 
old calls lustily upon papa and mamma, 
both of whom have quite made up their 
minds not to spoil him. 

The Lady Louisa Hastings did not die 
of love for Herbert She has taken the 
more sensible part, and struggled against a 
hopeless attachment. Rumour says she is 
about to be married to a constant admirer, 
who has long pined in secret over her cold- 
ness of heart ; but this on dit has not yet 
appeared in the public journals as a ^^ mar- 
riage in high life/' 

We will dispose of the titles first. The 
Countess Sforza has graciously thought 
proper to be reconciled to her various rela- 
tives ; but strange to say, her luke-warm 
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afiecUoQfl seem to have been transferred 
from Clare to Gwenthlean, who, she teUs 
Colonel Llewellen, is the most perfect lady 
i^e ever saw. She can bestow no higher 
praise than this ; since human nature, acf* 
ccnrding to her notions, is capable of atf 
taining no greater CTOellence. She still 
resides at Bath, and occasionally visits her 
nieces ; but it is doubtful whether Gwentht 
lean or Clare will have the larger portion 
of her fortune. 

The worthy Colonel, or more properly 
Sir Alfred Llewellen, -continues to grumble 
and do good. His nominal home is Craigyr 
vellyn Cottage, which he rents out of com- 
passion to the inhabitants of the neighr 
bouring parishes. Their tears and lament 
tations at the departure of the Llewellens^ 
moved him to make the cottage a kind of 
summer, sea-side dwelling, to which his 
nephew and his family might come yearly. 
His real abiding-place is Plas Llewellen 
— but he frequently declares that he will 
return to India, to avoid the gratitude, of 
Herbert and Gwenthlean, who will over- 
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whelm him with tokens of affection, in 
spite of himself. Bj the aid of Giulio he 
manages to relieye much distress amongst 
the poor, and is blessed, in secret, by 
many an unfortunate fellow creature, 
raised by his benerolence, from want and 
sickness, to plenty and health. 

Giulio has kept his word, and thus far 
has been, ''an honest Englishman/' He 
does his best to acquire the confidence of 
his friends, by upright conduct^ and fre- 
quently expresses to Margarita his con- 
trition for his. past, bad life, and his reso- 
lution to lead a better for the future. 

Margarita passes a peaceful Ufe at Flas 
Llewellen, making herself beloved by all; 
and useful to all. Her devotion to every 
one in any way connected with Herbert, 
is remarkable, and his childr^i are her 
especial care. She has constituted herself 
their head nurse, and Italian governess; 
and it seems doubtful whether English, 
Italian, or Welsh, will be the first lan- 
guage they will speak. Under Lady Llew- 
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ellen's kind care, Margarita is becoming 
rteigned to the ills she has suffered, and 
is gradually learning, from the blessed 
truths of the gospel, to seek for help and 
strength where alone they can be found. 

We have only to turn to the beginning 
of this book, to see Lady Llewellen's abid- 
ing place. In that luxurious boudoir, 
fitted up as nearly as possible as it was 
some fifteen years ago, she passes a great 
deal of her time. She. is not often allowed 
to be alone, nor, indeed, does she desire 
to be. Children and children's children 
are constantly with her : but the boudoir 
and the adjoining apartments, are her own. 
Here, too, Mr. Lloyd, dear, excellent Mr. 
Lloyd, spends a considerable part of his 
time. Seated in a recess of the window, 
looking out upon the magnificent view, 
with a book in his hand, or a great grand- 
child on his knee, he may frequently be 
seen, whilst Lady Llewellen is engaged in 
some other part of the room. Having 
left an excellent curate at the parsonage, 
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He was old, and broken down by sorrow 
and labour, and appeared to have but a 
short time to live. Lady Llewellen and 
her daughter wished him to remain at Plas 
Llewellen, but he said he must go forth 
again, as he could not bear to live where 
he had perpetrated his guilt. His course 
was, however, decided for him by a Power 
more mighty than his own will. The hand 
of death was even then upon him. Whilst 
attempting to quit Lady Llewellen's pre- 
sence, he was seized with spasms at the 
heart, which, although they did not at 
once terminate his existence, deprived him 
of all bodily strength. He was taken to 
bed, and tended kindly by Lady Llewellen 
and Gwenthlean, who received his last 
words of repentance for the past, with his 
dying breath. 

We now come to Herbert and Gwenth- 
lean, and then our tale is concluded. They 
have learned, from " the sweet lessons of 
adversity," to feel for the wants and dis- 
tresses of others, and to administer to 
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hsnenik ir- lir mrKmaami fir 
ins IliT^Hrii^zitf lnl0i>eipHBMrafkii 
fnn. liiiif pca^ mnc s Jkbk x» ulSlii Ike 
lifiaP^ Twwggriafy it iis£Mk,m^ahi ke air 
iBnos XT ibsir ^fnriaml ^nois. Witb 
G^wsxoijflni ^ ids sife, lie mmj ht aeen 
mux ^inag iraoi ccoat^ tt cottiigc^ and 
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EiZ » Ikt OuisaHS aad Xe v Year's le- 
jokd:^ aad Ife poor declue diat the goo^ 
aSi laas are oohm baek aspin. Hospita- 
ble iritkoQt prafasioD, and libenl without 
nstie^tarina, tibej are hiddiii^ fiur to be- 
eome eTamples to all aroond them, and be- 
loTei hj aQ nnks. Thej baye eyeiy 
prospect of sedng happiness begin at 

home. 
A second Herbert and Gwenthlean mak 



the old Iiouse xesound "with childish 
laughter, and are the darlings o£ every 
heart. Mr. Lloyd has, for the third time, 
become a child to play "v^ith them, and 
David already discovers the mother's talent 
for music, in the baby daughter. Gwenth- 
1 can's harp of the Eisteddfod has a con* 
spicuous place in the drawing-room, and 
whenever too strong a feeling of self-con- 
gratulation takes possession of her heart, 
she looks at it, and remembers the trem- 
bling girl, who was thankM to receive a 
small sum of money, in return for the 
sounds she drew from its chords. 

Herbert and she often talk of the trials 
of their youth, and learn from them lessons 
that teach them humility, and make them 
pray to God to be enabled to show their 
thankfulness for His mercies, by charity 
and a holy life — ^They do not expect per- 
fect happiness or constant prosperity in 
this world ; and therefore strive to prepare 
their minds, during the present calm of 
good fortune, for such adverse winds as 



maj yet be m store for dxenu Thej knov 
that their baric is launched on an uncertain 
sea; and^ that, although it may now be 
gliding smoothly down the lade;, storms^ 
rocks or quicksands may make it a wrecL 
As good marinres, then, they enoomage 
each other to watch — ^to use well the com- 
pass — ^to look to the helm — and above all, 
to obey the commands of their great Cap- 
tain, as well in hours of security, aa in 
times of danger or suspense. Haying 
thus seen them set sail together, and fol- 
lowed them a short distance on their voy- 
age, we will now bid them '' God speed," 
and take onr last farewell 
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